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Pastoral Paychology Book Cub- 


Yorn You { and receive free of charge our 


eurrent Selection ... 


How to Keep Romance in 
Your Marriage 


By W. CLARK ELLZEY 
(Bookstore Price—$2.95) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 





HERE IS NO area of greater urgency and importance in the minister’s work 

than that of marriage counseling. Here is a function that is uniquely the minis- 
ter’s, providing he brings to this function the wisdom, skill, and understanding 
provided by a synthesis of religion and psychiatry. We know of no book that com- 
bines this wisdom and skill better than W. Clark Ellzey’ s How to Keep Romance in 
Your Marriage—a bock that belongs on every minister’s bookshelf, both for his own 
study and reading, as well as to share with the people who come to him with their 
marital difficulties. 

Hazen G. Werner, Resident Bishop of The Methodist Church, Ohio Area, says, 
“This is a long-expected and long-needed book. . . Here is a definite discussion of 
romance written in the language and spirit of common sense with ideals consonant 
with moral law. . . Ws would do well to suggest the reading of this book in the 
interest of achieving successful marriages, for here is an intelligent discussion of 
one of the most important items on life’s agenda.” 





How You Can Become A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
— Take advantage of this opportunity 
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SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
Please enroll me as a member of PAstoraL 
PsycHoLocy Book Cus, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, the current 
Selection, How to Keep Romance in Your 
Marriage. It is distinctly understood that I 
am in no way obligated. I will receive ad- 
vance notice of each month’s Club Selection, 
so that I may notify you if I do not want it; 
and I am not required to purchase any mini- 
mum number of books in any period of time. 
Furthermore, I may return for full credit any 
Club Selection with which I may not be 
fully satisfied. P.P.10 
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BACKGROUND TO MARRIAGE 
—tThe First Twenty Years 
by ANNE PROCTOR describes with 


warmth and realism how all married 
couples can reach for and capture the 
glowing happiness, the lifelong fulfillment 
that should be theirs in a Christian mar- 
riage. 

Mrs. Proctor’s work in the Bristol Mar- 
riage Guidance Council has given her 
wide experience in counselling people 
with different kinds of problems, but it is 
the intensely personal quality of her book 
that will inspire readers with the con- 
viction that, just married or long married, 
their marriage too, can be the framework 
for family life in a truly happy home. 
BACKGROUND TO MARRIAGE has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by leaders 
of many Protestant denominations; some 
of their comments follow: 


“A large part of our correspondence deal- 
ing with marriage problems comes from 
people who have been married 15 and 25 
years. Mrs. Proctor’s book makes very ap- 
propriate reading and we shall be glad to 
recommend it in institutes, conferencés, and 
community meetings.”” — RICHARD E. 
LENTZ, Executive Dir., Joint Dept. of 
meme A Life, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


“I feel that it should prove most helpful 
to ministers, counselors, educators, and 
parents.’’—REV. MONROE F. SWILLEY, 
JR., Second Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

“TI feel that it is very useful in our church 
and I intend to recommend it highly in con- 
ferences on marriage and family life.’’"— 
REV. HAROLD C. LETTS, Sec. for Social 
Action, Bd. of Social Missions, United Lu- 
theran Church in America 


“It is a real contribution in a most needy 
field. Ministers will prize it as a book to 
be given to the makers of new homes.’’— 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Christ Church 
Methodist, New York 

“T have greatly enjoyed it and feel that it 
is quite a find in this field.’’-—BISHOP 
HAZEN SRNER, The Methodist 
Church (Ohio Area) 

“Shows the reader how to make marriage 
a sacrament of loving and giving. Back- 
ground To Marriage is distinctive because 
of its Christian philosophy. Ministers, coun- 
selors, and all who deal with marriage prob- 
lems will want to pass this book on to 
others.’’"—REV. CLINTON J. KEW, Amer- 
ican Foundation of Religion and Psychia- 
try, Church of the Ascension (Episcopal) 
New York 

“TI have long hoped to find something writ- 
ten about marriage which I could put into 
the hands of married people, those planning 
to marry and young people. Here is some- 
one ‘who writes of marriage with joy!”’— 
REV. CHARLES W. SMITH, Episcopal 
Theological School, Massachusetts 


at your bookstore or direct, $1.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN ENGLAND 


To the Editor : 

May I thank you very much for your 
kind letter, and also for the back issues of 
PastoraAL PsycHoLtocy which you _ so 
promptly forwarded. 

I have found the articles of supreme in- 
terest, containing as they do a_ glorious 
wealth of information. Your journal de- 
serves to be widely read, and I shall en- 
deavour to pass copies around to publish 
and arouse interest in it. I have already 
written to W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, enclosing my subscription to PAstor- 
AL PsycHo.Locy to be sent regularly to me. 
I am already eagerly looking forward to 
securing my April number—especially for 
Seward Hiltner’s “What We Get and Give 
in Pastoral Care.” 

May I again compliment you and your 
Editorial Advisory Board for your invalu- 
able work. 

Rev. NorMAN AvuTTON 
St. John’s Cottage 
Hillingdon, nr. Uxbridge 
Middlesex, England 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


To the Editor: 

For some time I’ve been intending to 
write you a letter commending you on the 
fine work you are doing through PAsToRAL 
Psycuo.ocy. It is of immeasurable benefit 
to me in my ministry. I think your special 
issues are of special value, and am glad you 
intend to continue publishing them. | 
wouldn’t want every issue to be a special 
issue, but I certainly don’t think you have 
too many. 

Rev. Loren House, Jr. 
Danville Congregational Church 
Danville, Vermont 
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1954 LETTERS TO 


HELPED WITH MENTAL HEALTH 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to express my deepest grati- 
tude for the help you have given us in 
publicizing the fight against mental illness. 

Magazines have traditionally played a 
strategic role in acquainting the public with 
serious health problems and rallying the 
public to combat these problems. This year 
the magazines did an outstanding job in 
futhering the cause of mental health. 

The Mental Health Fund is indebted to 
you for your magazine’s editorial contribu- 
tion to this cause. 

FLeetT ADMIRAL W. F. HAtsey, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) 

National Campaign Chairman 
1954 Mental Health Fund 
New York, New York 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 


To the Editor: 


Let me express my deep gratitude to you 
for all that you are meaning not only to me 
but thousands of ministers who are pro- 
foundly interested in the field of pastoral 
psychology. The journal, in my opinion, is 
the outstanding contribution made in this 
field in this decade. 

Wayne E. Oates 

Professor of Pastoral Care 

Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 


PRAYER 
To the Editor: 


I wish to thank you for the copy of your 
most valuable publication entitled ‘“Psy- 
chological Aspects of Prayer.” Certainly 
you have contributed to this most needed 
subject a set of fine studies by most capable 
authors. Prayer is the most essential need 
of our time. 

Levon N. ZENIAN 
Dearborn, Michigan 


To the Editor: 


“Psychological Aspects of Prayer” is tops. 
Keep giving us something like this once 
in a while, and I will not regret subscribing 
to PastorAL PsycHo.ocy. 

Rev. Henry A. BucHANAN 
Shellman Baptist Church 
Shellman, Georgia 
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YOU CAN GET 
Volume 12 FREE! 


Through the Bonus Certificate Plan, you 
can get Volume 12 of THE INTER- 
PRETER’S BIBLE (James, Peter, John, 
Jude, Revelation, Indexes) free of charge. 
For complete details, mail the coupon 
below. 


Now Ready... VOLUME 3 


Kings, Chronicles, Ezra 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


12 Volumes 


“The best study and writing that present- 
day scholarship can give us, . . . the finest 
commentaries for all-around usefulness that 
have ever been done.”—Pulpit Digest. 
Previously Published . . . 


Vol. 1—General and Old Testament Ar- 
ticles; Genesis, Exodus 

Vol. 2—Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel 

Vol. 7—New Testament Articles; Matthew, 
Mark 

Vol. 8—Luke, John 

Vol. 9—Acts, Romans 

Vol. 10—Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians 

Each Volume, $2.75 


The other 5 volumes will appear at half- 
year intervals. 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 








Please send me the free Prospectus on 


| 
| THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE ; 
| Published by Abingdon Press | 
| 
B  FOMING 85 cs scecsseseciseastarn doerosonieeepeearcnamannana ; 

| 
| PINE os isepicssdsccentecs ccsbssarvenccviesi eave 
NAA escse Seavecesaecoecasnaeetstaie ease Zone ........ 
| TOO sai acuscauavsactssueres ossonvnacatcsconrvessavene cul anions ! 
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The Man 
of the 
Month 


W. CLARK ELLZEY 


CLARK ELLZEY, author of How to Keep Romance in Your Mar- 

e riage, our current Selection, teaches Education for Marriage in the 

Division of Home and Family at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. He 

holds degrees from Southeast Missouri State College and Duke University Di- 

vinity School. His thesis for his B. D. degree was concerned with the prepara- 

tion of the minister for education for marriage and marriage counseling. He 
is a member of the Colorado Conference of the Methodist Church. 


His experience in marriage counseling ranges over some twenty-five years 
of marriage counseling practice, teaching, and writing. In addition, he has served 
as consultant for various churches in young people’s programs and as director 
of boys’ camps. For two years he was with the United States Air Force as Field 
Director for the American Red Cross. Mr. Ellzey has written widely on the 
subject of marriage and is in constant demand as speaker at university campuses 
and ministers’ conferences. He is former secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations, a member of the American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, a member of the Board of Managers of the Joint Department of Family 
Life of the National Council of Churches, and a member of the Methodist 
National Committee on the Family. Mr. Ellzey is married and has three chil- 
dren and one grandchild. 


Few ministers have made a greater contribution than W. Clark Ellzey to 
the art as well as the science of the teaching and practice of pastoral marriage 
counseling. This contribution is well exemplified and concentrated in his current 


book. 
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Pastoral Psychology 





Editorials 


Pastoral Counseling on Marriage“ 


WO ELEMENTS are always in- 

volved in any pre-marital or mari- 
tal counseling by the pastor. One may 
be called “pastoral” in the literal sense 
of shepherding, helping a couple to 
move toward the best possible solu- 
tion of their particular problem and 
situation. The other may be cal ed 
“priestly” in the sense that the pastor 
represents the whole church or Chri. - 
tian community which, since marriage 
is not merely a private affair, is also 
concerned with the outcome of the 
situation. 


This editorial by Seward Hiitner is writ- 
ten for the occasion of our selection of How 
to Keep Romance in Your Marriage as 
ihe current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection, and our featuring of the author 
of the book, Rev. W. Clark Ellzey, as our 
“Man of the Month” for the important con- 
tribution which he has made to this area. 


-—Ed. 


It is, or should be, impossible for 
the pastor to operate with one of these 
elements in mind but excluding the 
other. If he tries to be pastor but not 
priest, he ignores the fact that, like it 
or not, he works as representative of 
the fellowship. And if he tries to be 
priest but not pastor, he fails to get 
inside the frame of reference of the 
people and hence does not truly deal 
with them as persons. Yet there is no 
aspect of the ministry in which the 
temptations are greater to ride one 
side and forget the other. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, a goodly 
number of ministers quickened their 
interest in marriage and pre-marriage 
counseling, stimulated by such facts as 
the rising divorce rate, the growth of 
juvenile delinquency, and the new 
types of threat to family stability. If 
they could be more effective in counsel- 
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ing on marriage matters, and especially 
in preparation for marriage, they rea- 
soned, there was likely to be more 
family stability, fewer delinquent 
youngsters, and a decline in divorces. 
In addition, they felt, pastors ought to 
exercise all possible care lest they en- 
courage marriages without sound 
foundations. This type of concern is 
priestly in its origin. It does not want 
the church and the pastor to be “‘used” 
in such a way that they are forced to 
act irresponsibly. It stresses the con- 
cern of the fellowship for the stability 
of the marriage. 

Somewhat more recently has come 
the new interest in pastoral care and 
counseling in general. As related to 
marital matters, this has emphasized 
the possibilities of growing insight, 
understanding, and clarification of 
points of view by individual persons, 
thus resulting in clearer and more open 
marriage and family relationships. 
The assumption has been that personal 
change is the key to the solution of 
such problems as those arising in mar- 
riage. The approach has often been 
called “non-judgmental,” in that there 
has been faith in the emergence of 
genuine interests and concerns within 
the person which will be better for him 
than anything the counselor, from out- 
side, can conceive. This type of con- 
ceri is pastoral in its origin. 


Both these concerns are essential if 
we are to get at marriage and marriage 
problems in their full dimensions. But 
each, when taken alone, presents a 
truncated view of marriage and the 
pastor’s relationship to it. Let us illus- 
trate. Suppose a young couple ask the 
pastor to perform their marriage 
ceremony. If he follows solely the 
priestly line, he is likely to do as fol- 
lows. First, he will explain to them 
why certain conditions need to be met 
if he is to marry them: not only form- 
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al conditions (such as clearing possi- 
ble past divorces) but more positive 
factors such as their plans for children, 
in-laws, sex, finances, and so on, 
Second, he has them tell him about 
these things. Throughout the interview 
(or interviews) the primary feeling of 
the couple is that they are undergoing 
an examination; and eventually the 
pastor will render his judgment on 
whether or not they have passed. 
Despite appearances, their attention is 
not fixed on ways to go on helping 
themselves and their marriage, but 
upon giving those answers that will 
pass the examination. Any new insight 
they may receive during the discus- 
sions will be qualified in value because 
it is not clear that the pastor (hence 
the Christian fellowship), is interested 
in them as persons. 


Suppose the same young couple 
come to a minister who follows only 
the pastoral line. The following is 
likely to take place. First, the minister 
will not reply directly to the question 
about whether he will marry them, 
but will indicate that he wants to get 
acquainted so as to help them and 
their marriage. Secondly, he may say 
they should take it up wherever they 
wish to do so; and he will then follow 
along taking up only those matters 
which they present. There are two 
types of impression the couple may 
have throughout this interview (or 
interviews). If the minister simply as- 
sumes he will perform the ceremony, 
they may feel, “My, he is understand- 
ing, not like other ministers.” Or if 
the minister has not so assumed, they 
may feel anxious never knowing 
whether or not the ax may fall. In 
either event, even though they may 
get personal help, they have not in- 
creased their understanding of the kind 
of interest the Christian community 
has in their marriage and the deeper 
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possibilities of personal fulfillment 


through marriage. 

There is no fundamental contradic- 
tion between these two elements. The 
actual contradictions that do arise 
come out of the “pastor” rather than 
out of the “pastorhood.” Let us look 
at the inner feelings of the pastor who 
is solely priestly and the pastor who 
is exclusively pastoral. The priestly 
pastor is afraid of negative feelings ; 
he is under the illusion that positive 
thinking results from paying as little 
attention as possible to the negative. 
If Susie begins to express some doubt 
about how her in-laws are going to 
treat her, he quickly moves to get a 
response from her indicating her in- 
tention to be as understanding as pos- 
sible with the in-laws. He does not 
have faith that movement through the 
in-law doubts is the best possible 
guarantee of the couple’s handling the 
in-law matter. 


sut the inner feelings of the pastor 
who is solely pastoral may be, despite 
appearances, equally defensive. So 
eager to prove that he understands the 
person’s own point of view, he may 
deny to himself that he has a point of 
view or that he represents a tradition 
and a fellowship. If he attempts to do 


nothing at all except understand, part 
of that understanding may not be 
genuine but may be a form of inverted 
resentment. 

In both cases, therefore, there is 
inner defensiveness, appearing in dif- 
ferent forms. But the minute this de- 
fensiveness disappears, then there is 
no difficulty about being priest and 
pastor at the same time. One can in- 
dicate to the couple his concern on 
behalf of the religious community 
without having to feel guilty because 
he exercises authority. And one can 
bend himself fully to understanding 
the couple’s concerns and point. of 
view without feeling that he is thereby 
failing to exercise his representative 
function. 

It is high time that the priestly and 
the pastoral types of concern for mar- 
riage come together in our theory and 
practice. Perhaps it is historical ac- 
cident that has made us discover and 
rediscover them in different ways in 
our time. Whatever the history, how- 
ever, each needs the other. And when 
they are merged in theory and prac- 
tice, no defensiveness is necessary. 
Marriages can be made and remade; 
and persons can be made and remade 
through marriage. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Pastoral Psychology Among the Faith Groups 


T IS OUR great pleasure to present 

this month some articles by Roman 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. 
These are not the first articles from 
these sources that we have published, 
nor will they be the last. Without 
being, we hope, defensive or aggres- 
sive about it, PastorAL PsycHoLocy 
has been and will continue to be 


Protestant in several senses. First, it 


is prepared and planned by Protes- 
tants. Second, it is intended mainly for 
Protestant pastors and other Protes- 
tant workers in human _ relations. 
Third, such religious editorializing as 
it does is confessedly Protestant. We 
see no need to defend or to alter this 
policy. 

3ut the essence of the Protestant 
principle, as Paul Tillich has reminded 
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us, is critical and evaluative in nature. 
Nothing is untouchable in that it is 
beyond examination. Even our best 
and deepest religious insights, or our 
noblest devotion to the church, are al- 
ways subject to God’s judgment, and 
therefore require continued re-exami- 
nation on our part. It is impossible, 
therefore, to be a believer in the Frot- 
estant principle and to refuse to learn 
from non-Protestant sources. If we 
admittedly have no monopoly on truth, 
then we need to be open to truth wher- 
ever it may be found. This may come 
not only, in the field of pastoral psy- 
chology, from the sciences and thera- 
peutic arts that contribute so much to 
our journal, but also from other faith 
groups with which we may differ con- 
scientiously on important points. 

American rabbis have a great deal 
to contribute to our general under- 
standing of pastoral psychology, even 
though they are only on the threshold 
of performing this function. The Jew- 
ish community has usually been less 
tempted to set religion off from life 
as a whole; and its experience with 
community and fellowship has large 
potential significance for us all. The 
concreteness, realism, and holism that 
Christianity acquired from Judaism 
are still prominent in the Jewish com- 
munity, and their emphasis is needed 
now as always. In addition, as several 
rabbis have pointed out, the rabbinate 
in America has become more an office 
of general leadership of a community 
than has often been true in other 
times and places when the rabbi was 
a teacher leader among other types of 
leaders. This fact may make the po- 
tential contributions of the American 
rabbi to pastoral psychology even more 
obviously relevant. 


Provided Protestant pastors are able 
to hear them at all, Roman Catholic 
priests will make a very large contri- 


bution to Protestant pastoral psychol- 
ogy. Much excellent thought and work, 
taking modern psychological know- 
ledge deeply into account, is going on 
among priests. This is more obvious- 
ly true in some parts of Europe than 
it is in the United States. More fresh 
material is being printed there by 
Roman Catholics than in our own 
country. A European priest invited to 
write an article for us, or to let us 
use an article already published in 
Roman Catholic circles, might be able 
to secure European permission but not 
American for such publication. There 
are great varieties of practice about 
such things within the Roman com- 
munion. It is our hope that we may 
secure permission from time to time 
to print articles by Roman Catholic 
priests, as well as by Jewish rabbis, 
that will illuminate for all of us prac- 
tices, points of view, and findings as 
these great bodies understand and car- 
ry them out. We hope that no one will 
interpret the appearance of an article 
in our journal by a Roman Catholic 
or a Jew as qualifying in the slightest 
degree his Roman Catholicism or 
Judaism. Within the limits solely of 
decency and clarity of expression, we 
do not edit the point of view of any 
of our contributors. 

To Roman Catholic and Jewish con- 
tributors and readers, we invite more 
contributions and more readers among 
you. If we prove at any time offensive 
to you, tell us. This has happened two 
or three times in our history, quite 
unintentionally; and we have never 
failed yet to alter and, if need be, to 
apologize. 

To our Protestant readers, we say: 
there is much to learn from the other 
great branches of the Jewish-Christian 
tradition. Read some of it in this issue 
and learn. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Modern Psychology and Moral Values 


Man Can Show Himself to Be Reasonable 


Only in the Measure that He Achieves 


In Himself the Triumph of the 


Rational Over the Irrational 


BY NOEL MAILLOUX, O. P. 


President of the Center for 
Research in Human Relations, 
Montreal, Canada 





AM going to talk about the strugg:e 

of a conscience trying to assert it- 
self in the growing man, and to de- 
scribe the way it functions in the ma- 
ture man. But before I do that I would 
like to clear away some misconceptions 
about modern psychology and moral 
values. 

3eing born in a so-called age of 
science, modern psychology was con- 
fronted with a distorted picture of 
moral values—distorted by minds con- 
fused by decades of materialistic 
thinking. It was then impossible for 
modern psychology to approach the 
study of good and evil as a‘fecting 
human behavior without being biased 
by current prejudices. However, it is 
most comforting to observe how these 
prejudices are crumbling one after the 
other as more adequate and precise 





knowledge about the motivation of 
conduct is accumulated. 

It has now become possible, on a 
strictly empirical basis, to straighten 
out those distortions which still prevail 
and which still disturb the peace of 
those who are sincerely convinced that 
Christian belief can be reconciled with 
scientific conclusions. 

Undoubtedly empirical science has 
recently made a brilliant contribution 
to the understanding of how a moral 
conscience is born in the individual 
and how the individual progressively 
acquires genuine moral values. Because 
of this new understanding, psychology 
has been able to liberate itself from 
the fetters of biologico-physical frames 
of reference, which did not apply in 
this specific realm, and which hamper- 
ed for far too long the correct under- 
‘tandinz of mature moral behavior. 
Let me here mention just a few of 
these which are now being confined to 
their proper sphere of application. 

First, the principle of determinism. 
U.ually this was formulated in mech- 
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anistic terms—it was the theory that 
everything one does is determined by 
forces which are independent of the 
will. But it has been modified by con- 
temporary psychologists, to the point 
of embracing self-determination—that 
is, free will. It has finally been under- 
stood that the alternative to psychic 
determinism is not freedom but its 
opposite, namely indeterminacy, chaos, 
and unpredictability in human _be- 
havior. Now it is widely recognized 
that when it is affirmed that human 
acts are determined, this means pre- 
cisely, not that these acts have a neces- 
sary cause, but that they necessarily 
have a cause which may well be a 
deliberate, free, autonomous decision. 


 gpeleriagy distortion which can 
now be straightened out, is that 
moral laws can be formulated in the 
same way as physical laws. We know 
now that this is not so. Even if the 
curve of normal distribution, let us 
say, offers a reasonably satisfactory 
frame for arriving at a physical law, 
it is no sufficient basis for the estab- 
lishment of moral law. Statistical fre- 
quencies can no more be regarded as 
normative principles of conduct than 
statistical correlations can replace a 
dynamic or causal interpretation of it. 
There will be less confusion in the 
modern approach to the study of 
values when it becomes quite clear 
that what men generally do is not a 
valid criterion to determine what they 
should do or what it would be most 
reasonable for them to do. Then, also, 
scientists will not continue to en- 


courage parents to rear their children 
in conformity with transient social 
standards entirely devoid of compell- 
ing obligation, and to be satisfied with 
this so-called adaptation or adjustment 
to reality as a substitute for moral 
virtues. 
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Finally, we were confronted with 
the amazing assumption that the cate- 
gories of right and wrong were to be 
replaced by the categories of rational 
and irrational. This led again to the 
old confusion between “being normal” 
and “being moral.” A few centuries 
ago it was all too common for people 
to regard insanity as a sign of dia- 
bolical depravity. In the same way, in 
our period of enlightenment, scientific 
authorities did not hesitate to proclaim 
that right and honest behavior as well 
as human happiness derived immedi- 
ately from mental equilibrium and 
emotional maturity. 


To understand the proper function- 
ing of moral conscience, instead of 
relying on the centuries-old experience 
of spiritual life and sanctity they un- 
hesitatingly resorted to the naive use 
of the newly elaborated models of 
psycho-pathology. From then on, the 
asceticism of the virtuous man, the 
remorse of the regretful sinner, and 
the mystical love of the saint were re- 
garded as disguised manifestations of 
grossly pathological conditions. The 
ascetic was a masochist; the remorse 
of the sinner was nothing but delu- 
sional guilt feelings, and the saint suf- 
fered from misplaced and distorted 
eroticism. Finally, religious dogmas 
were equated with the magical super- 
stitions of the obsessive-compulsive 
neurotic. Of course, such speculations 
have nothing to do with science. Final- 
ly, in recent times, several scientists 
have restricted the use of psychopatho- 
logical frames of reference to the in- 
terpretation of pathological phenome- 
na. They have stressed the reality of 
genuine moral values and the highly 
integrated functioning of a fully de- 
veloped moral conscience as distinct 
from the distorted and rigid claims of 
an infantile super ego. 


These considerations lead us to deal 
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with what is the deepest conflict in 
the moral conscience. You are well 
aware that in the moral sphere matur- 
ity implies the capacity to recognize 
the Good as absolute value, and to see 
in it the sufficient and principal moti- 
vation of conduct. Man can show him- 
self to be reasonable only in the mea- 
sure that he achieves in himself the 
triumph of the rational over the ir- 
rational, and is capable of basing his 
conduct on judgments of value truly 
independent yet sustained by this ab- 
solute principle. Hence there arises in 
him a state of continuous conflict. He 
is pulled by primitive fixations back 
to the state of the infantile conscience 
—this so-called super ego. The im- 
perative demands of this imaginary 
conscience in the unconscious are ever 
seeking to re-establish their dominance 
in conduct. Indeed, in the normal in- 
dividual, rational conscience but slow- 
ly arrives at affirming itself, and at 
purifying the moral judgment so as to 
liberate it from the concrete, subjec- 
tive, and selfish considerations which 
controlled it in childhood. 


N THIS typically human conflict 

between the infantile and the ma- 
ture, the reason of the normal indi- 
vidual triumphs only by virtue of 
lucidity and determination. But the 
conscience of the neurotic allows itself 
to be overcome by fantasies in the pur- 
suit of infantile aims. For the sake of 
clarity let us get back to the child who 
is just beginning to learn to be master 
of his own acts. He is beginning to 
learn to deliberate—to choose—with- 
out as yet being able to base his con- 
duct on an idea of good or evil which 
still remains beyond the grasp of his 
imagination. 

First of all it is evident that good 
and evil for the child bear the aspect 
of pleasure or pain, and he esteems as 
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good whatever gives him satisfaction, 
evil whatever causes him suffering. 
His educators, aware of this state of 
mind, attach reward to good conduct, 
punishment to bad. Later the child has 
to learn that certain actions pleasant 
in themselves must be avoided, where- 
as Others disagreeable in nature must 
be done. Take the case of the young- 
ster who persists in sucking his thumb, 
or who is careless about habits of 
normal hygiene. In these cases re- 
course is had to praise or blame to 
overcome resistance and to aid the 
child in this new phase of self-con- 
quest. Finally a time comes when his 
conduct can no longer be the object of 
our constant vigilance. At this point 
we induce him to act in accordance 
with our demands by emphasizing the 
possibility of his losing our affection 
or of keeping it. 


It is but natural that these primitive 
motivations, which gave to our emo- 
tional life its first orientations and 
dominated for so long our behavior, by 
no means lose their power when the 
notion of the good in itself, arises in 
conscience and renders it autonomous. 
At this moment we are at the thres- 
hold of a new stage, the most difficult 
of all, which leads us to the full de- 
velopment of moral maturity, of a vir- 
tuous life. Yet, paradoxical though it 
may seem, the criteria of value of our 
infantile conscience frequently con- 
tinue to exercise sufficient attraction 
to arrest our progress or even cause 
us to retrace our steps. Moreover, if 
in spite of everything we persevere in 
our forward march, we may be haunted 
by an excruciating sense of inferiority 
in which one must finally recognize 
the feeling of guilt peculiar to the in- 
fantile conscience. Think of the terrible 
crisis which must normally and inevit- 
ably be encountered by all those who 
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devote themselves to scientific, artistic, 
social, or moral pursuits. 

As is well known, it is precisely at 
the moment when these men of 
“values” turn to the end to be realized, 
in a spirit of greatest disinterestedness, 
that discouragement attacks them, and 
the temptation to doubt their own 
capacity paralyzes their creative effort. 
Their intense and assiduous meditation 
imposes on them many sacrifices. Their 
career, far from immediately exciting 
the admiration and love of those 
around them, often subjects them to a 
certain contempt and isolation. At this 
point the infantile conscience which 
still survives in them makes _ itself 
heard by disapproving a conduct too 
far removed from the norms which it 
upholds. It is only by the exercise of 
great firmness and strength that ihe 
rational adult conscience succeeds in 
pointing out the path to be followed. 
It is with no little difficulty that it 
succeeds in dominating the primitive 
feeling of guilt, if it does not succumb 
to its urgings. 

It is little wonder then, that for the 
average man, who in many respects 
remains a child, gain, human respect, 
and fear of abandonment by friends, 
should continue to appear as the de- 
termining motivations in conduct. At 
the critical time of temptation, the ra- 
tional conscience, ever-hesitant and 
weak, all too easily capitulates to the 
infantile conscience. The individual 
has recourse to a petty compromise, 
and becomes the prey of remorse to 
escape the feeling of inferiority. 

In the case of the neurotic, the pos- 
sibility of envisaging such a compro- 
mise does not even exist. The conflict 
in which he finds himself implies but 
two alternatives: the toleration of his 
inferiority or the escape from it by 
self-destruction. In fact, incapable of 
self-satisfaction, of maintaining his 
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self-respect, of establishing a genuine 
love relationship with others, he feels 
himself to be utterly worthless, without 
value, and sees no other solution to his 
situation than self-destruction. By en- 
lightening us upon this issue, psycho- 
pathology has rendered one of the 
greatest services we would have ex- 
pected from it. The moralist can now 
with greater clarity understand the 
fearful and insidious obstacle which 
the individual has to overcome in his 
upward path. He can use this penetrat- 
ing intuition to formulate more precise 
directives for the education of human 
personality. 


HESE FEW illustrations of the 
functioning and characteristics of 
the neurotic conscience also enable us 
the better to understand the deforma- 
tions of the religious attitude of the 
neurotic. It is not our intention here to 
make a study of these peculiarities. It 
is enough to say that the neurotic is 
often a believer who endeavors to be 
religious according to his capacity. 
Unfortunately, in the exercise of his 
religion he encounters what seem in- 
surmountable obstacles, which inevit- 
ably lead him to an impasse, or to dis- 
couragement. His religiosity becomes 
the unconscious vehicle of his infantile 
longings and a source of uncontrollable 
anxiety. Against this he mobilizes his 
habitual mechanisms of defense, denial 
of reality, compensation, rationaliza- 
tion, etc. But all this is too widely 
known to be insisted upon. It is more 
to the point to retrace the origin of 
these deviations and to show how they 
all derive from the ever stronger in- 
terference of the infantile conscience 
with the functioning of the rational 
conscience. 
The first characteristic of the ration- 
al conscience is that it is a faithful wit- 
ness to conduct. It maintains an ade- 
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quate contact with reality, and all the 
actions which it dictates are, we may 
say, but the response to its demands. 
From this fact the motivation of these 
acts possesses an objectivity that can- 
not be ignored. Not so with the in- 
fantile or neurotic conscience. Domi- 
nated by a strong primitive sensual- 
ism, it attains to God as to all other 
realities, under the veil of an imagery 
extremely unprecise and subject to 
the arbitrariness of instinctual influ- 
ences. Thus we can understand the ob- 
sessions and the exalted “mysticism” 
of certain neurotics as well as the 
myths and magic rites of uncivilized 
peoples. Unfortunately, certain think- 
ers have been so naive as to believe 
that true religion is reducible to these 
primitive and delirious fantasies. In 
my opinion, it is as far removed from 
them as a musical symphony is from 
the clatter and noise of the street, as 
a perfect work of art is from a vulgar 
rigmarole, or as inspired poetry is 
from an incoherent reverie. 


In the second place, judgments of 
conscience appear to us as imperative, 
commanding a particular form of ac- 
tion. In other words, conscience com- 
mands obedience. Here again a pro- 
found difference separates the rational 
from the neurotic conscience. Like the 
infantile conscience, the neurotic con- 
science continues to feel itself depend- 
ent and heteronomous. But the rational 
conscience chooses with deliberation ; 
it is independent, autonomous. In face 
of the demands of the Creator, of the 
demands of the natural and of the 
positive law, the only alternatives for 
the neurotic conscience are passivity 
or revolt. On the contrary, the rational 
conscience discovers a relation of jus- 
tice, and freely assumes all the obliga- 
tions deriving therefrom. Acts external 
and internal, corporal gestures and in- 
timate sentiments of the soul are or- 


dained by this virtue of justice, with a 
view to rendering complete homage to 
Him who is recognized as the supreme 
Excellence. 


INALLY every deliberate action 
merits the approval or disapprov- 
al of conscience, which performs, as 
it were, the function of a judge. From 
conscience we derive the immense sat- 
isfaction of being able to love ourselves 
rightly, the reason being that we know 
ourselves to be better after submitting 
voluntarily to the Deity our poverty as 
creatures, and after serving duly Him 
whom we reverence. On the other 
hand, if we fail, conscience arouses in 
us a reasonable feeling of guilt, re- 
morse. But far from crushing us, this 
sorrowful regret for error committed 
contains already in itself the desire for 
resurrection and for aspiration to a 
love more intense and more stable. Re- 
morse prepares the way for hope. Such 
is not the case with the neurotic con- 
science. Here we can experience only 
the narcissistic and illusory  satisfac- 
tion of being able to love ourselves, 
because, blind to our indigence as crea- 
tures, we exalt ourselves to the point 
of equating our human selves with the 
Creator. When, however, this narcis- 
sistic identification fails, we inevitably 
feel our personality attacked by an ir- 
rational feeling of guilt leading to a 
complete break-down. The feeling of 
guilt experienced as an irremediable 
inferiority, paralyzes every effort at 
resurgence and leads to the dread and 
rage of despair. 

It will be clear that we cannot be 
charged with not entertaining for 
science a due respect. Indeed, in our 
opinion, neglect even of the smallest 
scientific discovery would be tanta- 
mount to sinning against the light. Yet 
even when he has explored the domain 
of psychology to the best of his ability, 
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the priest who is endowed with a pro- 
found faith and some experience of 
human unrest, will be acutely aware 
that he has need of an added illumi- 
nation if he is to understand those 
who suffer. Moreover, he cannot ig- 
nore the supernatural dynamism of 
grace, which intervenes unconsciously 
to lead us to actions which neither the 
motivations of irrational unconscious, 
nor those of deliberate reason are suf- 
ficient to explain. The priest will be 
grateful to psychology for what he can 
learn from it. Nevertheless, since as a 
matter of fact a certain aspect of life 
transcends the range of psychological 
techniques, and being unable to remain 
satisfied with an exclusively naturalis- 
tic interpretation, he will look to theol- 
ogy for light on the nature of moral 
and religious conflicts. 

We know indeed from the experi- 
ence of the ages, that the pressure of 
grace in hours of purification is in- 
finitely more to be reckoned with than 
the most violent pressure of temporal 
reality. The supernatural world has 
demands, exigencies, more arduous, 
more imperious than the natural. Be- 
holding it, even the individual who has 
attained the limit of human perfection 
and the level of greatest personal ma- 
turity, begins to fear. The average man 
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is afraid to be free: the superior per- 
sonality, also, is afraid—afraid to be 
free as God wills him to be free, that 
is to say, afraid to go beyond to sur- 
pass his human liberty, so as to will 
what God wills, to will the good and 
the end that God wills he should pur- 
sue. At this level the individual is in- 
evitably caught in a terrifying inner 
conflict, in which it is the Divine in- 
tention that he is humanly aided. 
Here a knowledge of dynamic psychol- 
ogy will be useful. The same mechan- 
isms of defense will operate here as 
elsewhere. Nevertheless if dynamic 
psychology be separated from the data 
of empirical theology it will afford a 
purely material understanding of the 
phenomena. One will have an illusion, 
and only an illusion, of solving the 
problems. 

Just as the psychologist learns to 
efface himself before the human reason 
he has helped to liberate, so the spiri- 
tual leader learns to efface himself be- 
fore the spirit whose ways he has pre- 
pared. To both one can recommend a 
passivity respectful to the inner forces 
of organization. On the one hand the 
data on which they labor are the same. 
Yet beyond a certain limit their respec- 
tive contributions appear complemen- 
tary, one to the other. 





Sin, Faith, and Psychotherapy 
Ts DOCTRINE of original sin and salvation by faith is significant as an 
acknowledged or unacknowledged part of psychotherapy, because in it man 












accepts his separation from a transcendent being, with its meaning that he 
cannot become reunited and saved by any individual effort he might make, but 
only by surrendering his realized limitations to divine grace. Particularly in 
our aggressive, moralistic society it is as difficult as it is essential to understand 
the limitations and possibilities of man as separate from any code of worldly 
accomplishment. Participation in the services and symbols of the church is im- 
portant, because through them man transcends the experiences of the physical 
world of his consciousness, particularly of his overemphasized individuality. 
The equality of all church members in relation to service and ritual gives 
emphasis to their common relatedness to the ground of all being. The symbolic 
life of the church forms the positive counterpart to the individual sacrifice of 
pride.—Gotruarp Bootn, M.D. 
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The Role of the Rabbi as Counselor 





The Dilemma of the Rabbi-Counselor in Helping 


Persons Find the ''Courage to Be'’ Comes 


From the Peculiar Dual Role Which 


He Occupies 


BY HENRY ENOCH KAGAN 

Chairman of the Committee on 

Psychiatry and Religion of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 





HE AMERICAN rabbi is obliged 

to perform so many functions that 
one hesitates to suggest new duties. 
Nonetheless, it appears that besides his 
varied activities as preacher, teacher, 
youth leader, public relations expert, 
civic leader, campaigner, ecclesiastical 
functionary, the American rabbi is 
beginning to assume still another role 
—that of personal counselor. Thus far, 
a small number of rabbis and few, if 
any, congregations are interested in 
this new and unpublicized counseling 
relationship between rabbi and con- 
gregant. 

Pastoral Care 

To be sure, congregations have al- 
wavs expected pastoral care from the 
American rabbi, but pastoral care 
should be distinguished from pastoral 


counseling. A consultation, limited to 
a single or several visits to encourage 
the sick, to console the bereaved, to 
instruct pre-marital couples, to advise 
on family relations, is pastoral care. 
Such supportive aid is helpful to in- 
dividuals in situations in which they 
may feel that their own adequacy is 
challenged. A rabbi’s success in this 
service will depend on the extent of 
his formal knowledge of the dynamics 
of the psyche, especially its ambivalent 
nature. In these varied pastoral situa- 
tions, the rabbi must be aware not only 
of conscious pain but also of uncon- 
scious fear in sickness; not only of the 
loss but also of the guilt in grief; not 
only of the fulfillment but also of the 
frustrations in sex and love; not only 
of the joys but also of the resent- 
ments of parenthood. 

In addition to psychological under- 
standing of these situations, the rabbi 
must know something about the tech- 
niques for establishing rapport with 
another individual. This means crea- 
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ting a confidential atmosphere which 
stimulates verbal response from the 
congregant. While preaching is a one- 
way communication, pastoral care is a 
two-way communication. It requires 
the preacher to assume the unac- 
customed role of listening more than 
he talks. This major emphasis on lis- 
tening is advisable even though at the 
conclusion of such single or brief con- 
sultations, the pastor is expected to 
and should direct the attention of the 
counselee to the more wholesome goals 
of living. 

The rabbi’s success in pastoral sit- 
uations will be conditioned by his own 
personality. His success is related in 
some degree to whether he is an ex- 
traversial or an intraversial type. But 
this is less important than the rabbi’s 
ability to subordinate his own need to 
express himself and even his natural 
need for friendship to the same need 
in the parishioner he wishes to help. 
In the pastoral relationship, the con- 
gregant literally uses the rabbi. 

Thus the rabbi’s knowledge of dy- 
namic psychology, his technique for 
interpersonal communication and the 
degree of his own personal needs will 
determine the fruitfulness of his ef- 
forts in the more or less routine and 
limited relationships of visiting the 
sick, comforting the bereaved, and giv- 
ing marital and family advice. This is 
pastoral care. 


Pastoral Counseling 


’astoral counseling is a term | use 
to define a much more extended and 
intimate relationship. In the observa- 
tions which follow, I am referring to 
cases which covered one hour a week 
for ten weeks, to three hours a week 
for four months. The rabbi here as- 
sumes the role of a therapist in a psy- 
chotherapeutic situation in which the 
congregant is conscious of the fact that 
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he is coming to the rabbi for “soul 
healing.” Perhaps that phrase will 
sound less remote and unrealistic if 
we use the exact Greek words, “psy- 
che iatreia,” whose literal meaning is 
“soul healing.” Medicine preempted 
the Greek and narrowed its meaning 
to the specialization of psychiatry. Un- 
til the more recent rediscoveries of 
psychosomatic medicine, psychiatry 
not only limited its services to mental 
diseases but confined its healing to 
pathological conditions; resisting all 
references to unconscious psychological 
processes. Today, because of the influ- 
ence of psychoanalysis as well as psy- 
chosomatic medicine, psychiatry has 
been adopting more and more of the 
techniques of therapy through verbal- 
ization. Psychological counseling is 
also therapy through the talking out 
of emotions that trouble the soul. 


Rabbi And Psychiatrist 

The first problem, therefore, which 
faces a rabbi who acts as such a coun- 
selor is to differentiate between himself 
and a psychiatrist. As a clergyman, the 
rabbi does have historical, religious, 
and moral grounds for justifying and 
renewing his classic role as physician 
of the soul, but the average clergyman 
is not yet trained to know whether 
medical treatment is indicated or not. 
It is now common knowledge that the 
diseases which extend from headache 
to high blood pressure, from indiges- 
tion to ulcers, from asthma to arthritis, 
may originate in and become aggrta- 
vated by such emotions as anger, anx- 
iety, loneliness, and unloveableness. 
But counseling is no substitute for 
medical treatment of specific bodily 


ailments. We are reminded of Juda- 
ism’s ancient warning to anyone who 
does not receive medical attention when 
needed. Counseling is valuable when 
undertaken concurrently with medical 
when 


treatment necessary. It should 
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be axiomatic, therefore, that whenever 
a rabbi functions as a counselor, he 
should always have with the congre- 
gant’s consent a reliable medical report 
about the congregant’s physical con- 
dition. Unless the rabbi himself quali- 
fies also as a clinical psychologist, he 
should have this diagnostic service 
available to check on the depth of the 
emotional disturbance to be able to 
determine whether the congregant 
should be referred for psychiatric or 
psychoanalytic treatment. The rabbi 
need have no fear that such referrals 
will injure the religiosity of his con- 
gregant, first because no competent 
psychiatrist teaches irreligion, and sec- 
ondly because no sick soul can have 
a healthy religion unless emotionally 
secure. 

Only after all these medical and psy- 
chiatric precautions are eliminated, 
should the rabbi enter into the role of 
counselor. When a shy, cultured, un- 
married man in his early thirties came 
to me for such counseling, among his 
complaints was an irritating skin erup- 
tion on his right hand, the hand he 
used as a consultant chemist in his 
father’s factory. He was referred to 
a dermatologist for examination. The 
dermatitus did not respond to treat- 
ment until after 25 hours of counseling 
during which he revealed his extreme 
anxiety under the severe domination 
of his less educated, unsympathetic 
father. Seen one hour a week for three 
more months, he was able to reorient 
his attitude toward and accept his 
father and gain adequate self-confi- 
dence to establish himself in different 
employment. His dermatitus was a 
psychosomatic conversion of his anx- 
lety which, when released, facilitated 
therapy. However, his timidity was 
made more painful because of his sib- 
ling rivalry with a younger, success- 
fully married, more energetic, outgoing 





brother. He found it difficult to estab- 
lish an affectional relation with a 
woman, with the exception of one suc- 
cessful though casual sexual encounter 
under circumstances away from pater- 
nal influence. Further insight into his 
emotional problem was gained from 
the fact that his mother had come a 
year before for a short period of coun- 
seling, during which she spoke of her 
frigidity which, she said, was induced 
by sexual incompatibility with the 
father. These conditions affected the 
son’s capacity for love as well as his 
self-confidence, which were worked 
through in counseling while receiving 
medical attention. 


Competence as Counselor 

A rabbi psychologically trained to 
function as a counselor should be able 
to confirm such diagnoses of the emo- 
tional problem as expressed by this 
counselee, either by administering 
tests to him, as Rorschach and Murray 
TAT, if the rabbi is competent to do 
so, and, if not, by the services of a 
clinical psychologist, and also by com- 
petence in interpreting dream material 
which the counselee may bring up. 
While the counselor may arrive early 
in the relationship at a reliable diag- 
nosis of the emotional difficulty, he 
must not force this diagnosis on the 
counselee, not only because the diag- 
nosis can not be exact in all details, 
but also because part of the therapy is 
to allow the counselee to work through 
his own diagnosis and arrive through 
his own efforts at an understanding of 
his problem. Furthermore, inner con- 
flicts can not be typed into set cate- 
gories. Rather should the progress of 
the healing fit each individual. This is 
why patient listening and taking the 
time not to go faster than the coun- 
selee is so important in the art of psy- 
chotherapy. 
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In this process, the rabbi trained as 
psychological counselor must be aware 
of the appearance, the tone of voice, 
and the gestures of the counselee. He 
must be alert not only to trivial state- 
ments, but also to pauses, which are 
often more significant than words. He 
must be able to discern how seemingly 
unrelated items repeat themselves to 
form a pattern. And at all times, the 
rabbi must detect his own limitation 
which manifests itself in his lack of 
empathy with the congregant. The 
latter is the real test of whether a rabbi 
can counsel or not, for he must not 
feel antagonized if the person he helps 
may express immoral, irreligious, or 
anti-Semitic views, and even hostility 
against the rabbi. 

The primary attitude of the rabbi in 
the counseling situation is full accept- 
ance of the person who has come for 
help. No matter what be the state of 
his morals, or the attitude of others 
toward him, or the attitude he has to- 
ward himself, the person must feel that 
in the presence of the rabbi, he is an 
individual of worth. This alone has 
healing qualities. For, of course, most 
individuals who come to a rabbi for 
counseling, will not come because of 
physical ailments but because of emo- 
tional insecurities. 

The Centrality of Anxiety 

Anxiety caused by the unrelieved 
tensions which unresolved fear, hate, 
or guilt produces, is the major reason 
why a person will seek guidance. In- 
deed, the most astute students of psy- 
chotherapy today find anxiety to be 
the most pervasive mood of our times. 
The outstanding symptom of this anx- 
iety is the loss of a sense of personal 
significance, the feeling of not belong- 
ing anywhere, not even to ourselves. 
The existentialists have made quite a 
case out of this phenomenon, which 
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Kafka symbolized in his novel The 
Castle, and which is so aptly described 
by W. H. Auden in his classic poem 
entitled “The Age of Anxiety.” Rollo 
May, a former clergyman and now a 
practicing psychotherapist, has _bril- 
liantly analyzed the centrality of anx- 
iety which he illustrated with case 
studies in his book, The Meaning of 
Anxiety. And anxiety is the major as- 
sumption upon which one of the great 
theologians of our times, Paul Tillich, 
has developed the thesis of his book, 
The Courage To Be,* the very title 
of which is significant. By joining 
depth psychology with religion, Tillich 
has given us a profound insight into 
the ontology of anxiety, differentiating 
between existentional anxiety which 
can only be assimilated, and_patho- 
logical anxiety which can be elimi- 
nated. “Pathological anxiety,’ he 
writes, “once established, is an object 
of medical healing. Existential anxiety 
is an object of priestly help. Neither 
the medical nor the priestly function 
is bound to its vocational representa- 
tives : the minister may be a healer and 
the psychotherapist a priest, and each 
human being may be both in relation 
to the ‘neighbor’. But the functions 
should not be confused and the repre- 
sentative should not try to replace each 
other. The goal of both of them is 
helping men to reach full self-affirma- 
tion, to attain the courage to be.” 
As I study the histories of eight 
consecutive cases recently counseled, 
I find the ‘‘courage to be” fundamental 
to each one. They include a shy adol- 
escent who, though attractive, is an 
isolate, because she was made to feel 
inferior by a dominating over-extra- 
versial father, who at the same time 
challenged her because she had no 
dates with boys; a woman tied to 4 


*A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion in December, 1952, 
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deceased mother who reared her in 
Christian Science which almost proved 
fatal to herself when her own child was 
born, and who now sought the courage 
to be independent that she might estab- 
lish rapport with her own 
minded husband; a girl in the twenties 
with a repressed hatred for a strong, 
non-demonstrative father, desirous of 
acquiring a sense of her own worth to 
free herself from numerous temporary 
liaisons with inferior, weakling boy 
friends; a father of 50 feeling defeated 
in his domestic life though successful 
in business, trying to understand his 
only daughter, herself undergoing psy- 
choanalysis ; a married woman in men- 
opause, troubled by self-hate as a Jew, 
and an incapacity to demonstrate love 
for husband or son because of the de- 
personalizing coldness of her beauti- 
ful, vain, selfish mother toward her; a 
nervous boy of 17, highly talented, 
ignored by a father who was neurotic- 
ally preoccupied with hiding his own 
Jewishness from his 
leagues; a young woman attached to 
an attractive father whose infidelity 
to her mother she had discovered and 
because of which she felt threatened 
by a deterioration in her own relations 
with her own husband; a man in his 
climacteric, tolerating a less intelligent 
wife and losing a sense of meaning to 
his life. 


Jewish- 


business col- 


Dua! Role 


Now the dilemma of the rabbi-coun- 
selor in helping these persons find the 
“courage to be” comes from the pecul- 
iar dual role he occupies. As a religion- 
ist, he is expected to represent and de- 


mand fixed standards of moral con- 


duct. This is the major reason why a 
congregant emotionally troubled hesi- 
tates to consult the rabbi. He may not 
be embarrassed by telling the rabbi he 
has lost faith in God, but he does fear 
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he will be chastised .if he expresses, 
for example, hate instead of love for 
a parent. The rabbi represent 
moral value judgments, and yet he 
can not be condemnatory if he is to 
succeed as a counselor; the counselor 
can not change the counselee. The 
counselee must change himself. Fur- 
thermore, successful counseling does 
not mean changing a specific coniict, 
hut developing such insight in the per- 
son that he is able to cope in a more 
mature manner with his style of life 
and its problems, as they will continue 
to confront him day to day. To be able 
to do this, the counselee must first be 
able to see himself as he really is. This 
requires. a permissive situation in 
which he may express himself without 
fear of punishment or reprisal. This 
in itself has cathartic value, for it al- 
lows for an airing of repressed emo- 
tions which helps to release tension. 


does 


The rabbi’s uncritical acceptance of 
a person’s uncensored revaluation of 
unhealthy, negative actions or feelings 
does not mean approval of them, for 
in good counseling the counselee soon 
becomes aware that the counselor also 
does not proffer special approval for 
his expression of healthy, positive at- 
titudes. Blame or praise may be the 
methods of authoritative preaching, 
but they are not the instruments of 
counseling. The individual must not 
be deceived by ideal pictures of him- 
self so that he does not recognize his 
own need, or distort reality to conform 
to his imaginary needs. Freed from 
being on the defensive through the 
counselor’s accepting attitude, which 
counselee more 
frankly faces himself and accepts him- 
self. Acceptance of self is the begin- 
ning of a reorientation of attitudes 
which will lead to an acceptance of 
value judgments which the counselee 
himself will eventually make. Only 


is reassuring, the 
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when, for example, he tells himself 
that promiscuity is a neurotic sickness, 
will he seek a moral way of living. 
Only when he realizes that sadistic 
pleasures or masochistic ones are in- 
fantile attention-getting devices based 
on the feeling of unwantedness, will 
he cease to abuse love. 


HE COUNSELOR will see these 

patterns of behavior long before 
the counselee, but he must resist the 
temptation to interpret too quickly. In- 
sight is an experience which is 
achieved, not an experience which can 
be imposed. Interpretative suggestions 
and help in recognizing choices may 
therefore be made by the rabbi only 
on the insight already achieved by the 
counselee. Certainly, to argue inter- 
pretation is a waste, especially with 
the intellectual type who comes for 
help, but prefers these exercises in ab- 
stract thinking to divert his attention 
from his feelings, which he does not 
want to recognize. To interpret un- 
expressed attitudes is definitely 
dangerous. Even after the counselee 
has gained insight to his own feelings, 
he may retreat from it because it is 
a painful revelation. The rabbi must 
be prepared for this resistance which 
may even result in the breaking off 
of the relationship. As Karen Horney 
has pointed out, a high percentage of 
those who begin analysis sincerely 
want to have all the inconveniences 
of their neurosis removed without re- 
linquishing the neurosis itself. But the 
fact that most people with emotional 
problems desperately need a confidante 
will usually sustain the relationship 
over this critical moment. 

The counselor, therefore, should be 
patient and expect this irregular 
progress to maturity without falling 
into the mistake of encouraging ex- 
hortations or premature ready made 
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answers and solutions. It is at just 
this point of greatest struggle to gain 
insight, that the troubled person needs 
someone who believes in him. The fact 
is that the rabbi-counselor as con- 
fidante and therapist can be the decis- 
ive difference as to whether the coun- 
selee will retreat behind old defenses 
or move forward to confront a positive 
choice of more satisfying goals. 

“In such moments,” David _ E. 
Roberts writes, “the therapists are 
mediators of a kind of faith in the ul- 
timate meaningfulness of life which is 
at the core of religion . . . The danger 
of ‘playing God’ in the lives of people, 
which certainly must not be minimized, 
should not blind us to the fact that 
men can be instruments in the service 
of healing power. The endowments 
and skills of the therapist as an indi- 
vidual are immeasurably enhanced by 
the fact that he is the symbol of some- 
thing much greater than himself— 
namely, the drive towards fellowship, 
wholeness and honesty which is deep- 
ly rooted in human life.” The fact is 
that some transfer takes place between 
the congregant and the rabbi in this 
extended counseling relationship, and 
when the congregant arrives at suf- 
ficient insight in himself to adopt a 
course of action more rewarding than 
his neurotic temporary satisfactions, 
his evaluation of this choice will con- 
form more to the value judgments as- 
sociated with that rabbi who has func- 
tioned as his counselor. 


HE PROOF of a moral decision 

is action and only the counselee 
can carry out the action indicated. 
This he will do only if the decision is 
his. This is why the rabbi must be 
sure that the decision is not dependent 
upon the rabbi, for this means that the 
counselee has not matured to accept 
responsibility for himself. So long as 
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self responsibility is not achieved, so 
long will the congregant use the coun- 
seling experience as a crutch and even 
make demands on the rabbi-counselor 


beyond his capacity. While  self-ac- 
ceptance is a turning point in counsel- 
ing, independence and responsibility 
is its termination. It is not expected 
that all problems will be solved 
through counseling, nor is this as- 
sumed to be a desirable goal. As Carl 
Rogers indicates in his classic book, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, satis- 
fying living consists not in a life with- 
out problems but in life with a unified 
purpose, and a basic self-confidence 
which gives satisfaction in the con- 
tinual attack upon problems. 

In all that has been said here, we 
have underlined the limitation of the 
role of the rabbi as counselor. To re- 
capitulate, the rabbi with only a super- 
ficial psychological training should be 
careful not to go beyond the area of 
pastoral care. One minister, nationally 
famous in the field of pastoral coun- 
seling, says he has a rule of thumb. 
Whenever he has more than seven in- 
terviews with a person, he knows he 
is getting into depth therapy. That is 
not the field for the average rabbi who, 
unless he has the training and skill, 
should set even a lower limit and early 
refer persons in deep emotional prob- 
lems to other competent authorities. 
To prepare himself adequately even 
for this limited counseling, he should 
acquaint himself with dynamic psy- 
chology, the techniques for personal 
communication, and have as clear an 
awareness of himself as is possible. To 
function in the role of pastoral coun- 
selor, on the other hand, as herein de- 
fined, we must require of the rabbi an 
extensive psychological training. To 
the writer, it appears that if we are 
serious about our present interest to 
ally religion with psychiatry, we should 





begin to develop specialists in counsel- 
ing, just as we have been developing 
specialists in the rabbinate in educa- 
tion. A healthy motivation toward this 
desirable goal would be staffing our 
larger synagogues with one psycholog- 
ically trained rabbi to act solely as a 
counselor in individual and in group 
therapy. 

While serious mental illnesses are 
the province of medical psychiatry, 
most persons only need short term 
counseling to understand their emo- 
tions. As a measure of preventive psy- 
chiatry against emotional strain in this 
age of increasing anxiety, our con- 
gregants could use a rabbi to whom 
they could turn and receive complete 
confidence and sympathetic counseling. 
We do not mean someone who will 
take their responsibilities away from 
them and tell them what to do, nor one 
who will sit in critical judgment upon 
their actions, but one who helps them 
gain insight into themselves so they 
can resolve their own emotional prob- 
lems. 


The time seems ripe for directing 
the office of some rabbis to this new 
yet old function and change him from 
the talking rabbi to the listening rabbi. 
I say old because we have overlooked 
one important personage of Biblical 
days. We always speak of the prophet 
and the priest. Have we forgotten the 
Hacham, the wise men, whose wisdom 
literature in Proverbs and Psalms 
shows what wonderful counselors they 
must have been to the individual soul? 
Jeremiah recognized their value as 
equal to that of the priest and the 
prophet. Transposing the order of his 
statement, we read: “Kt lo soavod 
Torah mee cohen vedovon meenovee 
veetzo meehacham.” (“The Torah 
shall not perish from the priest nor 
the word from the prophet, nor counsel 
from the wise”). 
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May Catholics Be Psychoanalyzed? 


Catholics May Be Psychoanalyzed Provided 


The Analysis Does Not Make Use of 


Immoral Means or Involve Undue 


Moral Dangers 


BY JOHN C. FORD, S. J. 
Professor of Moral Theology 
College, Weston, 


Weston Massachusetts 


FEW years ago Monsignor Peri- 
cle Felici, a judge of the Roman 
Rota and a consultor of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, wrote an 
article in which, though not speaking 
officially for the Church in any sense, 
he said some rather severe things 
about psychoanalysis. For instance, a 
newspaper quoted one of his. state- 
ments as follows: “‘It is difficult, there- 
fore, to excuse from mortal sin any- 
one who knowing all this, adopts this 
method of cure (psychoanalysis) and 
voluntarily subjects himself to this 
form of treatment.” He clarified this 
later by saying that he referred only 
to a certain kind of Freudian psycho- 
analysis, not to psychoanalysis in gen- 
eral. 
sut it was probably because of the 
discussion and confusion aroused by 
“The 


This article is reprinted from 


Queen's Work,” by permission. 


this article that the Holy Father, six 
months later, took up the question of 
psychoanalysis and made an impor- 
tant statement concerning one aspect 
of it. The Pope was addressing an in- 
ternational congress of physicians and 
spoke to them about various limita- 
which the moral law puts on 
scientific research and medical prac- 
tice. He did not condemn psychoanaly- 
sis in general, much less psychiatry in 
general, but he did find fault with a 
certain technique of a certain school 


tions 


of psychoanalysis. He spoke of it as 
“the pansexual method of a certain 
school of psychoanalysis.’’ Undoubtedly 
some Freudian practitioners are refer- 
red to. 

Here are the words of the Pope on 
this topic in their entirety: 

“Here is another example (of a 
limitation placed on medical practice 
by the moral law): to get rid of psy- 
chic repressions, inhibitions, complex- 
es, man is not free to excite within 
himself, for therapeutic purposes, each 
and every one of those appetites of the 
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sexual sphere which stir or are stirred 
within his being, and roll their impure 
waves in his unconscious or in his sub- 
conscious. He cannot make them the 
object of his full conscious imaginings 
or desires, with all the disturbances 
and repercussions which such a pro- 
cedure entails. For a man and for a 
Christian there exists a law of integrity 
and purity, of personal self-respect, 
which forbids plunging oneself so com- 
pletely into the world of sexual images 
and inclinations. At this point ‘the 
medical and psychotherapeutic interest’ 
of the patient finds a moral limitation. 
It is not established, indeed it is in- 
accurate to say that the pansexual 
method of a certain school of psycho- 
analysis is an indispensable, integral 
part of all serious psychotherapy 
worthy of the name; that the fact of 
having neglected this method in the 
past has caused serious psychic in- 
juries, mistakes in the theory and prac- 
tice of education, of psychotherapy, and 
still more of pastoral care; that it is 
imperative to fill this gap and to ini- 
tiate all who who are concerned with 
psychological questions in the leading 
ideas, and even if necessary in the 
practical application of this technique 
of sexuality. 

“We speak thus because these asser- 
tions are too often made with apodictic 
assurance. It would be better, in the 
field of instinctive life, to pay more 
attention to indirect treatments, and 
the action of the conscious psychism 
on the totality of imaginative and af- 
fective activity. This technique avoids 
the above-mentioned deviations. It 


tends to clarify, to heal, to direct; it 
influences also the dynamics of sexual- 
ity on which so much insistence is 
made, and which is supposed to be 
present, or in fact is actually present 
in the unconscious or the subcon- 
scious.” On April 15, 1953, his Holi- 
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ness addressed the Fifth International 
Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinic- 
al Psychology in Rome. He referred 
explicitly to the above excerpt, reiter- 
ating it, and discussed the findings of 
depth psychology, treating the subject 
with considerable sympathy but definite 
reserve wherever traditional moral 
principles are involved. 

Why was it necessary for the Holy 
Father to speak on this topic? Why is 
there so much talk nowadays about 
psychiatry and religion? Why is it so 
often stated or implied that there is 
some opposition between them? Fifty 
years ago this was not the case. The 
“alienist” who treated mental patients, 
and his method of treating them, 
caused no particular concern to the 
clergy. After all, why should psychia- 
try, the healer of sick minds, be at 
odds with religion? Is it not in accord 
with true religious principles and the 
charity of Christ to do everything we 
can to heal the sick mind and cure 
the troubled soul? 


HE REASON why there is ap- 

parent opposition between reli- 
gion and certain schools of psychiatry 
is this: both the theologian and the 
psychiatrist are concerned with human 
nature and human behavior. And some 
psychiatrists have very different no- 
tions from those of Catholic teaching 
as to the nature of man, his purpose in 
life, what morality means, and what in 
the concrete is morally good or morally 
evil behavior. Where you have two 
authorities both dealing with the same 
field—human beings and their human 
conduct—and when these two authori- 
ties differ radically in their philosophy 
of human nature and human behavior, 
it is not strange that at times they 
come into conflict. And it is not 
strange either that they misunderstand 
each other, thus giving rise to seem- 
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ing conflicts, which closer observa- 
tion and more accurate understanding 
will dispel. Some psychiatrists, and in 
particular some psychoanalysts, do 
differ radically from Catholic teaching 
on fundamental points about man and 
his destiny. When a medical man dif- 
fers thus it is frequently of no par- 
ticular importance, because he is only 
going to treat the body anyway. But 
the psychiatrist deals with the mind 
and the motives and the behavior of 
his patient. 

Psychiatry is the science and the 
art of healing sick minds. It is a more 
general term than psychoanalysis, and 
includes all the different theories and 
methods of healing sick minds. Psy- 
choanalysis is one type or method of 
psychiatry. There are various psycho- 
analytic schools, but all these schools 
derive originally from Freud and his 
followers, and all have this at least in 
common: they attribute to man’s un- 
conscious a large, active, and dynamic 
role in his behavior, both normal and 
abnormal ; they use a method of analy- 
sis to get at the unconscious; and by 
means of this analysis try to heal the 
sick mind, especially in the less severe 
mental disorders known as neuroses. 
This method of therapy has become 
increasingly popular during the last 
few decades, and even among psy- 
chiatrists who would not call them- 
selves analysts the concepts and some 
of the techniques of psychoanalysis 
have been found useful and put to 
work. 

The sharper conflicts of modern 
times have not been between religion 
and psychiatry in general, but between 
religion and psychoanalysis in some of 
its manifestations. The reason is not 
far to seek. Freud, the founder of psy- 
choanalysis, could refer to religion 
(and morality, too, for that matter) 
as a “compulsive neurosis.” He had a 
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peculiar genius for rubbing people the 
wrong way and for getting himself 
misunderstood. But apart from the 
misunderstandings, it remains incon- 
trovertibly true that Freud had views 
of religion, morality, of human nature 
and human behavior, which are radic- 
ally opposed to the teachings of reli- 
gion—not just the Catholic religion, 
but to Christianity in general, and to 
all the theistic religions of the world. 
Psychoanalysis was born and nurtured 
in this atmosphere of hostility to reli- 
gion; and though much of it nowadays 
has been purged of what is false and 
objectionable, it should cause no sur- 
prise that men of God and believers in 
God are still somewhat suspicious. 

It will help us to understand this 
opposition, whether seeming or real, 
between psychoanalysis and religion, if 
we consider psychoanalysis at three 
different levels, and criticize it briefly 
at each of these levels in the light cf 
Catholic teaching. Strictly speaking, 
psychoanalysis, as mentioned before, 
is a method of treatment or therapy. 
But it has come to have a much larger 
meaning, to include the psychological 
theories on which the treatment is 
based, and even the philosophical 
views that are characteristic of Freud. 
I shall say a word, therefore, about 
the philosophy of Freud, about the 
psychology of psychoanalysis, and 
about the method of treatment itself. 


REUD was a materialist. Not a 
materialist in the sense that he 

was a person of no ideals or of low 
ideals. But a philosophical materialist, 
that is, one who believes that there is 
only one thing in the universe and 
that one thing is matter. Religion 
teaches that there are two things in 
the universe, matter and spirit. God is 
a spirit. The soul of man is a spirit. 
For Freud man is not essentially dif- 
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ferent from the other animals; he has 
no soul or spirit distinct from the 
matter of which he is composed ; he is 
merely a more highly organized type 
of brute matter. Obviously there is a 
definite and irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween this philosophy of human nature 
and the Catholic philosophy. If Freud 
was a genius, he exercised his genius 
in exploring those instincts, feelings, 
and emotions which man shares with 
the lower animals. A Catholic critic 
and admirer of Freud puts it this way : 
“The specific nature of the spiritual 
values eludes the instrument of inves- 
tigation which Freud’s genius created 

Freud’s work is the 
found analysis that history has ever 
known of the less human elements in 
human nature.” Whether one agrees 
with this last judgment or not, the 
fact remains that Freud was a materi- 
alist in the philosophical sense. 


most pro- 


Freud was an atheist. Obviously a 
materialist must be an atheist if he is 
logical, because the personal God who 
created the world and governs it by 
His Providence is a pure spirit. To 
Freud this God whom we worship is 
a mere myth and a delusion. 


Freud was a determinist. He denied 
that man has a free will. For him man 
has no more power or free choice than 
the brute animals have, and all his 
actions from the cradle to the grave 
are determined by forces over which 
he has no freely chosen control. De- 
terminism is also a natural corollary 
of materialism. It is only a spiritual 
being that can be endowed with the 
power of free choice. Here again there 
is an absolute conflict with Catholic 


doctrine, according to which man is 
really free in some of his choices, and 
hence morally responsible for them, 
for better or worse, and according as 
he chooses what is good and what is 
evil, 


Materialism, atheism, determinism 
do not constitute all of Freud’s philos- 
ophy of man, but they are a very im- 
portant part of it, and they naturally 
result in giving him a view of human 
nature, human destiny, and human be- 
havior which is fundamentally at va- 
riance with religious teachings. It is 
silly and futile to try, as some have 
done, to reconcile these ideas of Freud, 
considered at the philosophical level, 
with Catholic teaching. Similar ideas 
permeate much psychoanalytical writ- 
ing, and some of Freud’s contemporary 
followers share his philosophy. But 
others do not. It is possible to sub- 
scribe to much of the psychological 
theory of psychoanalysis, and to make 
use of many psychoanalytical tech- 
niques, without adhering to material- 
ism, atheism, or determinism at. all. 
There are many analysts, among them 
excellent Catholics, who do so. But 
the difficulty is to try to discover ahead 
of time whether a given psychoanalyst 
holds these false doctrines, and espec- 
ially whether he allows them to influ- 
ence his treatment and advice to the 
sick patient. If men of religion are still 
somewhat hesitant and suspicious of 
psychoanalysis, who can blame them? 
[t is not because they are reactionary 
or obscurantist. The blame lies with 
Freud, the founder of psychoanalysis, 
who was openly hostile to organized 
religion, to the Christian revelation in 
particular, and to conventional moral- 
ity most of all. 


T THE psychological level psy- 

choanalysis deals with the un- 
conscious, its dynamic character, the 
structure of the personality, the nature 
of emotional drives and _ instincts, 
especially the sex instinct. If we leave 
aside the question of free will, there is 
not much in all this which comes into 
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clear conflict with Catholic teaching. 


Much of it has found acceptance 
among competent Catholic critics; 
much of it has no bearing on ques- 
tions of faith and morals. If the theo- 
logian were to make a general criti- 
cism, he would probably say that psy- 
choanalytical psychology seems to him 
to overemphasize the instinctive, emo- 
tional, and irrational elements in hu- 
man nature, not paying sufficient at- 
tention to the role of the intellect and 
the will. This overemphasis is most 
marked where sex is concerned. On 
the cther hand there is a good deal of 
truth in the following statement, espe- 
cially where the emotionally sick are 
concerned : “Though man may be more 
reasonable than the psychiatrists be- 
lieve, he is less so than the philosophers 
think.” 


But it is not the part of the moralist 
and theologian to pass judgment on 
psychological theories, whether of the 
school of psychoanalysis or of other 
schools. This is the work of positive 
science. Up to the present however, it 
must be noted, the main psychological 
theories of the various psychoanalytical 
schools have by no means found uni- 
versal acceptance in the science world. 
A large number of psychologists and 
psychiatrists reject or doubt very 
seriously many of the fundamental 
theories of depth psychology, not on 
religious or moral grounds, but on 
scientific psychological grounds. Dif- 
ferent schools of psychoanalysis dis- 
pute among themselves as to the na- 
ture of the unconscious, the nature of 
the fundamental drives that underlie 
human behavior, the amount of influe 
ence or control which the unconscious 
exercises on man’s behavior, the na- 
ture and origin of neurosis, and the 
preferred method of treating it. But 
other, non-analytical, psychologists 
criticize vigorously and at times quite 
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bitterly, the very foundations of psy- 
choanalysis and what they consider to 
be the unscientific methods and apodic- 
tical dogmatism of certain psychoana- 
lytical writers. 

The third level at which we look at 
psychoanalysis is the therapeutic level. 
This is the level of the treatment of 
the patient as it takes place in the doc- 
tor’s office. Does Catholic teaching 
have anything to say about this. In a 
word: May Catholics be psychoan- 
alyzed? 

The most important question to ask 
about any medical treatment is whether 
it works or not. If it works, if it cures 
the patient, it is a good treatment, 
provided always it does not make use 
of immoral means to do so. The moral 
law does transcend every other value, 
and as the Holy Father pointed out, 
the moral law does at times set limits 
to medical research and medical prac- 
tice. 

The question whether psychoana- 
lytical treatment works is again a ques- 
tion for medical science to settle. Some 
medical scientists have a rather poor 
opinion of it, especially considering 
how expensive a long analysis is. Dr. 
Frederic Wertham, a New York psy- 
chiatrist, was convinced from his ex- 
perience with psychoanalysis that eight 
out of ten psychoanalyses should not 
have been started and that six out of 
ten were more harmful than helpful. 
But others are enthusiastic in the 
claims they make for successful cures 
through analytical methods. Psycho- 
analysis is in its infancy. Time and the 
scientific method will eventually settle 
this question of its practical therapeutic 
value. 


EANTIME the other question 
does concern the theologian and 
moralist. Does psychoanalytical treat- 
ment offend against the moral law? 
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Does it make use of immoral means to 
cure the patient? 

Not ordinarily; not as a_ general 
rule; and not necessarily—that is, not 
because of any universally accepted 
psychoanalytical principles which nec- 
essarily come in conflict with the moral 
law. I answer the question in this way, 
basing my answer on what I have been 
able to discover by reading about psy- 
choanalytical methods of treatment and 
by discussing with various psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts, and patients 
what actually happens to the patient 
undergoing the treatment. 

But there are certain dangers con- 
nected with psychoanalytical treatment 
which the moralist cannot ignore. Un- 
doubtedly it was these dangers, and 
perhaps a misunderstanding of what 
psychoanalysis normally involves, that 
led Monsignor Felici to write as 
strongly as he did. 

Here are some of the moral dangers. 

First, some psychoanalysts give im- 
moral advice. For instance, they advise 
a patient to masturbate or fornicate for 
therapeutic reasons. It is a libel on the 
profession, however, to say that re- 
putable psychoanalysts advise sexual 
promiscuity. Psychoanalysts have been 
much maligned in this regard. One 
should remember also that psycho- 
analysts are not the only ones who 
sometimes advise immoral conduct. 
Lawyers have been known to do it; 
doctors and non-analytical psychia- 
trists have been known to do it. But 
the danger needs to be specifically 
pointed out in the case of psychoan- 
alysts because of the character of the 
sexual theories and materialistic views 
of morality embraced by many of them. 
The way to avoid this danger is to 
choose an analyst whose principles and 
practices are known not to offend 
against Christian morality. 


Second, psychoanalytic treatment 





sometimes involves the patient emo- 
tionally to a dangerous degree with the 
analyst. The phenomenon of “trans- 
ference” as it is called, is not something 
necessarily immoral, but it can be 
dangerous. It is said that Breuer, 
Freud’s first colleague in psychoan- 
alytical method, parted company with 
Freud, because, among other things, 
he considered the method improper on 
this account. 


Third, in some cases dangerous 
moral crises may result from revealing 
to the patient (or helping him to dis- 
cover) the unconscious sources of his 
conduct. His moral world may be 
turned upside down. The analyst helps 
him to take his mind apart, but who is 
to put it together again? The analyst? 
According to what principles? Ideally 
the Freudian analyst is a passive by- 
stander. But in practice he is often 
unable to, or does not, maintain a neu- 
tral attitude toward the moral values 
involved in the patient’s behavior, 
past, present, and future. Despite the 
theory of the thing, the obvious fact is 
that one cannot spend endless hours in 
discussing the most intimate problems 
of one’s life and conduct with another 
human being who, whether he wants 
to or not, must stand as a guide and 
mentor, without being influenced by 
that other’s fundamental beliefs about 
human behavior and conduct. If his 
philosophy of human nature and hu- 
man conduct is false, there is real 
danger to a greater or lesser degree 
that it will infect the patient. 


Fourth, the technique of free asso- 
ciation itself, the most characteristic 
thing about analytical treatment, is not 
free from danger in certain cases. In 
free association the patient is encour- 
aged to talk freely to the analyst, ex- 
pressing whatever comes into his mind, 
letting the thoughts run from one thing 
to another, letting one thought freely 
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lead to or associate with another 
thought. The purpose is to get at the 
unconscious source of the neurotic 
trouble, to expose it to the light of 
day, on the theory that mere exposure, 
if achieved in the proper emotional 
setting, will eliminate the trouble, or 
at least will set the stage for further 
treatment and emotional re-education. 
The technique of free association and 
the emotional ‘“‘abreaction” which re- 
sults from it involves “‘re-living the 
emotional experiences of the past.’’ It 
is also a sort of “day-dreaming aloud.” 
Nothing is to be held back: “No mod- 
esty, no shame, no duty of charity, can 
justify the omission of a fact of con- 
sciousness.” This method of free asso- 
ciation may involve grave danger of 
consent to unchaste desires and of 
complacent acquiescence in unchaste 
sexual fantasies. It sometimes involves 
bodily excitement of a sexual kind. 


N MY opinion the Holy Father was 

speaking- of certain abuses of the 
method of free association, and prob- 
ably, too, of the phenomenon of abre- 
action where sexual emotions are in- 
volved, in the passage quoted earlier. 

At any rate we can take it for 
granted that the Holy Father is not 
enunciating any new moral principles 
in his discourse. He is simply apply- 
ing old principles to a new set of facts. 
What are the principles? They are at 
least these three. It is immoral deliber- 
ately to indulge the desire of unchaste 
sexual acts. It is immoral deliberately 
to acquiesce, as it were complacently, 
in unchaste sexual fantasies. It is im- 
moral deliberately to excite within 
oneself, or to acquiesce in, unchaste 
sexual feelings and emotions. To do 
any of these things even for therapeu- 
tic purposes is forbidden by the moral 
law. It is not permitted to do evil that 
good may come of it. To the extent 
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that certain psychoanalysts may make 
use of such measures, on the grounds 
that they are of therapeutic value, 
they are in conflict with Catholic 
morality and come under the condem- 
nation of the Papal statement. 


It is not at all clear, however, that 
the method of free association or the 
phenomenon of abreaction in them- 
selves (or necessarily) involve any of 
these immoral activities. I confess that 
I find it difficult to find out exactly 
what happens in the course of free as- 
sociation, and what exactly abreaction 
is. Probably these techniques and phe- 
nomena differ widely in different pa- 
tients and in the hands of different 
analysts. Consequently general state- 
ments would be misleading. Therefore 
I think it is enough to be content at 
present with the statement that Cath- 
olic morality forbids the above-men- 
tioned acts, and that at least these are 
condemned by the Holy Father, even 
when their purpose is therapeutic. 

This does not mean, however, that 
sex must not be mentioned in the psy- 
chiatric interview, or that the patient, 
especially one whose troubles are sex- 
ual, cannot reveal what is going 
through his mind to the analyst. It is 
the deliberate indulgence of unchaste 
sexual desires, fantasies, and emotions, 
and the deliberate exploitation of them 
which is forbidden by moral law. A 
patient with a bodily ailment might 
find the doctor’s examination a source 
of troublesome sexual thoughts or of 
sexual excitement. But he is not for- 
bidden on that account to undergo the 
examination. These manifestations are 
not desired; they are not directly in- 
tended. His attitude toward them is 
reluctantly permissive. Likewise the 
neurotic patient may find the psychoan- 
alytic interview, the process of free 
association, and the necessity of ex- 
pressing the sexual content of con- 
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sciousness a source of temptation and 
excitement. When this is merely in- 
cidental to the treatment, it is not nec- 
essarily immoral. Even when it is fore- 
seen that this will occur, it can be ex- 
cused by the necessity which occasions 
it and the hoped-for restoration to 
sound mental health. 


Somewhere here a delicate line needs 
to be drawn. It is not drawn by the 
Papal pronouncement. Nor have 
moralists discussed adequately as yet 
the moral implications of free associa- 
tion and abreaction. The present brief 
discussion merely takes the position 
that the above-mentioned acts are im- 
moral, that psychoanalytical treatment 
which makes use of these acts as a 
means of therapy is immoral, and that 
psychoanalysis is sometimes morally 
dangerous to the patient precisely be- 
cause it sometimes involves the danger 
of acts of this kind. 


ECAUSE of these various prac- 

tical dangers it is impossible to 
overemphasize the importance, if one 
is going to choose an analyst at all, of 
choosing one whose principles and 
practices are trustworthy from the 
moral and religious point of view. I 
have had the good fortune to work 
with psychiatrists and psychoanalysts 
of this kind. I have great respect for 
them, and have received wonderful 
cooperation from them when I referred 
clients to their care. And so the last 
thing I intend is that this discussion 


should be taken as a slap at psychiatry, 
or that it would discourage those who 
suffer mentally from getting compe- 
tent psy chiatric care. I believe that co- 
operation between the Catholic clergy 
and competent psychiatrists is highly 
desirable and altogether feasible. | 
look forward to the time when our 
respective positions are more clearly 
understood on both sides, and to a time 
when there are more and more psy- 
chiatrists (psychoanalysts not ex- 
cluded) whom the clergy can recom- 
mend with confidence. 


But the question “May Catholics be 
psychoanalyzed ?” could not be proper- 
ly answered without drawing attention 
to the distinction between psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis; between the phil- 
osophy of Freud, the psychology of 
psychoanalysis, and the therapeutic 
methods of psychoanalysis with their 
attendant dangers. Nor could the ques- 
tion be answered without explaining 
what I consider to be the meaning of 
the Pope’s statement. It is worthwhile 
repeating: He said nothing about psy- 
chiatry in general, nor did he condemn 
psychoanalysis in general. He merely 
pointed out one method of psychoan- 
alytical treatment which offends against 
the moral law of nature and of Chris- 
tianity : “For a man and for a Christian 
there exists a law of integrity and 
purity, of personal self-respect, which 
forbids plunging oneself so completely 
into the world of sexual images and in- 
clinations.” 


The answer to the question is this: 
Catholics may be psychoanalyzed pro- 
vided the analysis does not make use 
of immoral means or involve undue 
moral dangers. The only practical way 
to guard against these deviations is to 
choose an analyst whose principles and 
practices are known not to offend 
against Catholic morality. 
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The Rabbi In Contradistinction to the Protestant 


Minister Has More Often Been Accepted as 
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Judaism Without an Equally Clear 


Recognition of His Pastoral Role 
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Coordinator of the Department of Human 
Relations, Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio 





LINICAL pastoral psychology, as 

a movement, has received relative- 
ly little attention in the rabbinate. Al- 
though some of the insights and tech- 
niques of modern psychotherapy have 
been introduced into the programs of 
various institutions of the Jewish com- 
munity, rabbis have, until quite recent- 
ly, neglected to train themselves as 
counselors or to re-examine Jewish 
beliefs and practices from the view- 


*This article was written specifically for 
PastorAL PsycHotocy. Due to delay in 
publication, however, it was first printed in 
“The Jewish Social Service Quarterly,” and 
is printed here now with their permis- 


sion.—Ed. 


point of personal dynamics. The sys- 
tematic integration of insights from 
the fields of religion and psychology 
and the development of a theory and 
a practice of individualized pastoral 
counseling have been largely the 
achievements of Protestant ministers. 
In this brief article we shall attempt 
a tentative and speculative exploration 
of those aspects of the rabbinate, of 
Jewish theology, and of Jewish com- 
munity organization (past and pres- 
ent) which may help to explain the 
current status of pastoral psychology 
in the American rabbinate. Since a 
comparative approach may clarify the 
reader’s understanding of the Jewish 
scene, some of the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the role of the Protestant 
pastor and the Jewish religious leader 
will be noted. 

Since rabbis and Protestant clergy- 
men engage in a number of parallel 
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activities in their ministry to individ- 
uals and to congregational groups, it 
might have been expected that rabbis 
would be equally concerned with the 
achievement and promise of the field 
of pastoral psychology. Certainly the 
rabbi, in his role as preacher, teacher, 
administrator, group leader, and per- 
sonal counselor has much to gain from 
integrating psychological and theologi- 
cal insights and from reconstructing 
traditional approaches and techniques 
of helping people. The fact remains 
that although individual rabbis have 
studied and practiced “pastoral psy- 
chology,” there has been no pastoral 
movement in the field of modern 
Judaism. There are no Jewish coun- 
terparts to writers like Boisen, Wise, 
Hiltner, Dicks and others who have 
helped define and develop a clinical 
approach to pastoral care. In the field 
of Jewish theology and the psychology 
of Judaism, we still await contribu- 
tions of the type represented by Rob- 
erts (Psychotherapy and a Christian 
View of Man) and Pfister (Chris- 
tianity and Fear). Freud's own studies 
in religion and his book on Moses in 
particular have had little creative in- 
fluence on Judaism and have, in fact, 
evoked no little resistance to psy- 
choanalytic speculation in problems of 
Jewish history and theology. A studv 
such as Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and 
Religion, with its psychiatric internre- 
tation of Talmudic and Hasidic stories, 
constitutes an important step in the 
direction of a clinical study of Judaism. 
but the author is an analyst and a so- 
ciologist rather than a rabbi or a work- 
er within the fie'd of rabbinic scholar- 
ship. 


HE RABBINATE has of course 
shown interest in psychology. The 
psychological thinking that is so pre- 
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valent in American culture today has 
inevitably influenced both rabbi and 
congregant. Even the language of 
modern Jewish preaching is not devoid 
of technical terms borrowed from the 
fields of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Considerable interest in psychology is 
apparent among Jewish seminarians. 
Five students at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
enrolled for full time clinical training 
during the past summer. It is also most 
significant that this year, some twenty- 
six years after the founding of thie 
Council for Clinical Training (Prot- 
estant), a similar council has been 
organized under Jewish auspices, with 
a clinically trained supervisor (Rabbi 
I. Fred Hollander). Although the late 
Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman may not 
have been typical of his colleagues in 
his enthusiastic exposition of pastoral 
psychology, he pioneered in introduc- 
ing concepts of personality dynamics 
in his counseling and in his study of 
Judaism. A Department of Human 
Relations has recently been established 
at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in his name. 
However, even prior to this, elective 
courses in pastoral psychology were 
offered in this liberal seminary by 
Professor Abraham N. Franzblau. 
These trends indicate a changing mood 
in the rabbinate. 


An examination of the context of 
the rabbi’s role and a review of its 
historical development will help ex- 
plain why there has been, up to recent 
days, a relative absence of interest in 
the field of pastoral psychology among 
rabbis. 

The American rabbi has had to con- 
cern himself with the destiny of 
fudaism and with the preservation of 
the Jewish way of life. He has of ne- 
cessity been preoccupied with emer- 
gency measures for keeping Judaism 
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alive in times of the most thorough 
cultural transition. The strengthening 
of Judaism in communities that were 
being rapidly estranged from the 
Torah loomed large as perhaps the 
major task confronting him. The 
calamitous destruction of the flourish- 
ing Jewish community of Europe with 
its great traditions and historic con- 
gregations has made the American 
rabbi even more keenly aware of his 
responsibility for maintaining the con- 
tinuity of Judaism. In recent years the 
rabbi has been especially concerned 
with the rescue of the pitifully few 
survivors of Nazism and has taken 
an active part in the humanitarian 
project of helping his less fortunate 
fellow-Jews achieve relative security 
in Israel. 

Another aspect of the rabbi’s role 
which should be noted is the leader- 
ship he exercises in a host of extra- 
synagogue activities in which he is 
accepted by wide segments of the total 
Jewish community as a spokesman. 


These responsibilities, superimposed 
upon normal congregational duties, 


have served to divert the energies of 
the modern rabbi from the field of 
pastoral care. Like the late Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, many rabbis are 
pressed into leadership in the areas of 
social action, Zionism, philanthropy, 
and civic defense. Many Jews who 
looked to Rabbi Wise for such forms 
of community leadership were not nec- 
essarily familiar with Dr. Wise’s re- 
sponsibilities in his congregation and 
in the rabbinical seminary which he 
founded. Rabbis generally seem to in- 
terpret rabbinic leadership as a min- 
istry to the total community (often 
designated as K’lal Visroel) as well as 
to a particular congregation of for- 
mally affiliated Jews. In such a con- 
tert, it is clear that rabbis have con- 
centrated relativelv little attention upon 
counseling individuals. 
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HE MODERN synagogue mem- 

ber does turn to his rabbi for 
counsel in a variety of situations and 
problems including parent-child rela- 
tionships, marital difficulties, vocation- 
al and economic problems, religious 
anxieties, etc. Some of these problems 
are directly concerned with aspects of 
religious life; others reflect the diff- 
culties in living which the congregant 
may experience. In both cases the rab- 
bi is an authority, a symbol, a resource 
person to whom individuals may turn 
for sympathetic and intelligent guid- 
ance. Certainly the rabbi’s indigenous 
counseling role is universally recog- 
nized in cases of sickness and bereave- 
ment. However varied the techniques 
may be for rabbinical counseling in 
these areas, one does not question the 
relevance of such counseling to the 
role and function of the modern rab- 
bi. Despite this practice of counseling, 
the modern synagogue member has 
not been conditioned by Jewish tradi- 
tion and history to view the rabbi as 
essentially a counselor of individuals. 
The rabbi has more often been ac- 
cepted as a group leader, scholar and 
teacher of Judaism, and symbol of 
religious authority without an equally 
clear recognition of his pastoral role. 
The term “rabbi” designates teacher 
or master rather than seele-sorger, as 
is indicated in the term “pastor.” In 
the older European communities, the 
rabbi was regularly consulted on reli- 
gious and legal matters in his capaci- 
ty of judge and interpreter of reli- 
gious law. In such consultations it 
would not be accurate to characterize 
the rabbi as a personal counselor in a 
face-to-face meeting with the individ- 
ual, however. In rendering decisions 
he frequently served with other au- 
thorities as one of. a committee of 
judges. There was obviously no par- 
ticular emphasis on “relationship- 
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therapy.” Counseling as a form of pas- 
toral care was not characteristic of the 
rabbi’s role in the same way as it ap- 
pears to have been in the tradition 
of Protestant religious leadership. 


It is also important to note that 
many counseling duties (i.e. visiting 
the sick and bereaved, advising and 
helping the indigent, etc.) were con- 
sidered religious commandments or 
mitzvoth in the older Jewish tradition. 
Such mitzvoth were expected of every 
Jew, regardless of whether he was 
ordained as a “rabbi.” Judaism made 
no ecclesiastical distinction between 
laity and clergy; the rabbi was an 
educated layman with a special calling 
and special fitness for community 
leadership and for the interpretation 
of the Torah. The religious duties of 
Judaism, however, rested on layman 
and rabbi alike. The responsibility of 
counseling and helping one’s fellow- 
man devolved upon the rabbi as a Jew 
rather than as a religious official. 
Counseling received no unique or spe- 
cial emphasis as part of the rabbi’s 
formal role. It is this very fact that 
helps to account for the acceptance by 
the modern rabbinate of the innova- 
tions in the Jewish community in the 
form of social work institutions and 
social work professionals. 


OUNSELING in the _ technical 

sense of a face-to-face relation- 
ship between two individuals may have 
developed more organically in the 
Protestant tradition of religious lead- 
ership because of some distinctive fea- 
tures of Christian theology. To a Jew- 
ish observer, it seems possible that the 
Protestant pastor may, in his counsel- 
ing activity, identify himself conscious- 
ly or unconsciously with Jesus, the 
shepherd and healer of individual 


souls. Although the concept of God 
as a Shepherd was characteristic of 
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earlier Jewish thought, it received a 
new emphasis in Christianity in the 
life and career of Jesus. In the Jewish 
tradition, the rabbi was and continues 
to be a teacher of God’s will; his ma- 
jor task has consisted of “bringing the 
people closer to the Torah.” The rabbi 
therefore does not identify himself 
with the role of a particular prophet 
or Jewish sage, for Judaism has not 
stressed any central personality or the 
career of any unique leader as the 
model of the rabbi or the layman. 
Man’s direct and immediate relation- 
ship to God continued to be the major 
emphasis in Judaism. God remained 
the Master-Therapist and the healing 
of man’s spirit came from a closer in- 
tegration and relationship with the 
Divine Spirit. 

Such a religious tradition obviously 
precluded the development within 
Judaism of patterns that have since 
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become characteristic of Christianity. 
At the same time we should observe 
that both the Biblical and Talmudic 
traditions provide examples of ‘“‘coun- 
seling personalities.” Both Elijah and 
Elisha ministered to the needs of in- 
dividuals. Among the major phophets, 
Ezekiel appears to have approximated 
most closely the counselor of in- 
dividuals. More than two millenia 
later in the history of Judaism, the 
Hasidic movement placed a rather un- 
usual emphasis on the personality of 
the “rebbe” or “tzaddik.” These reli- 
gious teachers were to a very great 
extent counselors of individuals. 
Hasidism stressed the emotional val- 
ues of attachment to the “rebbe” and 
the inspiration and guidance that in- 
dividuals might achieve through asso- 
ciation with him. It is the Hasidic 
“rebbe” who symbolizes the personal 
counselor in Judaism more definitely 
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than perhaps any other type of reli- 
gious teacher in the Jewish tradition. 
The extensive literature of the Hasidic 
movement with its tales of the ‘‘mas- 
ters” and the “disciples” abounds in 
case material of individuals who re- 
ceived spiritual guidance from their 
personal relationship with the “rebbe.” 
Anecdotal material is found in such 
volumes as Louis I. Newman, The 
Hasidic Anthology (Scribner's, New 
York, 1938), and Martin Buber, Tales 
of the Hasidism (Schocken 
New York, 1947). 


Books, 


N CONSIDERING traditional Ju- 

daism as a whole, however, psy- 
chotherapeutic values have been largely 
found in the practice of the faith it- 
self rather than in the emotional 
values of the personal, individualized 
counseling relationship of the individ- 
ual with the rabbi. Referring to the 
counseling resources in Judaism, Dr. 
Samuel S. Cohon, a contemporary 
theologian, writes: 


The more intense religious forms of 
sacrifice, devout worship, confession, 
@tonement, etc. by placing the worship- 
per in a receptive relation to God, 
possess great psychotherapeutic value. 
(Judaism, p. 83, Cincinnati, U.A.H.C. 
1948.) 


The Day of Atonement may be 
cited as one of the most important in- 
stitutions of Judaism designed to help 
the individual recover a feeling of 
self-integration. It stresses the inner 
peace that comes from being at-one 
with God and with man. Among the 
elements of the liturgy are self-analy- 
, confession, and _— self-commit- 
ment of the supreme truths of the 
Jewish faith about man, God, and the 
universe. Although there are no scien- 
tifically documented studies of the 
therapeutic value of this spiritual ex- 
ercise, the persistence of the Day of 
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Atonement in the feeling and practice 
of the Jew over many centuries testi- 
fies to its unusual place in the inner 
religious experience of Judaism. Even 
for some contemporary Jews whose 
bonds with tradition may be at- 
tenuated, this Holyday continues to 
exert a powerful emotional pull and 
to satisfy needs that come from the 
depths of the soul. 


The Hebrew Bible itself constantly 
deals with the inner life of man, the 
needs of his personality and the con- 
ditions necessary for his true peace of 
mind. The spiritual truth and relevance 
of Biblical insights about man have 
been recognized for centuries by Jews. 
The liturgy of the synagogue has laid 
particular stress on the Psalms, as one 
of the most helpful and pertinent re- 
sources for personal religion. It is the 
classic case-book of the emotional life 
of man. Every Jew, layman and rab- 
bi alike, may find the strivings of his 
own soul mirrored in these deeply hu- 
man confessions of anguish and con- 
tentment. In the vast heritage, loosely 
called rabbinic literature, Jews found 
soul-satisfying teachings and insights 
which sustained their morale. English 
translations of the Midrash and _ the 
Talmud and brief anthologies such as 
Nahum Glatzer’s Jn Time and Eter- 
nity (Schocken, New York, 1946) 
now make this literature more gen- 
erally accessible. 


In explaining the place of pastoral 
psychology in the rabbinate, reference 
must be made to Jewish community 
organization as it existed in the older 
European centers and as it exists to- 
day in the United States. A review of 
Jewish history indicates that. for sev- 
eral centuries Jews lived in integrated 
communities reflecting a homogenous 
group life in which no distinctions 
were made between “religious” and 
“secular” welfare services. In such 
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communities the rabbi was an ap- 
pointee of the central Jewish com- 
munal authority and, unlike his modern 
counterpart, was not attached ad- 
ministratively to a particular synagogue 
or congregation. In such a context, he 
had a natural and functional associa- 
tion with nearly all types of communal 
service devoted to the needs of in- 
dividuals. With the recognized status 
and prestige of a communal-religious 
official, he was involved in the pro- 
cesses of community organization and 
concerned himself with such commu- 
nally sponsored institutions as the hos- 
pital, the prayer society, the burial as- 
sociation, the school, the youth club, 
and the synagogue. 


N MORE modern times the rabbi 

tended to lose his communal posi- 
tion and authority and no longer had 
a formal association as a_ religious 
leader with the institutions meeting 
welfare needs. With the impact of 
modern science, democratic culture, 
and civic emancipation came the dis- 
solution of communal unity and the 
secularization of the welfare services. 
In this process, Jewish communal 
service became a series of highly spe- 
cialized functions and institutions. Al- 


though individual rabbis have been 
active in the development of modern 
Jewish social work, the Family 
Service Agencies and Child Care 


institutions, etc. of the modern Jewish 
community are essentially secular in- 
stitutions maintained by boards of 
laymen and_ staffed by professional 
social workers. The development of 
Jewish social work has thus far given 
little or no impetus to the cultivation 
of a pastoral psychology. Deriving its 
rationale from the emotional needs of 
Jewish individuals who may or may 
not be formally associated with syna- 
gogues, and basing its theory and 
technique on modern casework, it has 
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not stimulated the process of integrat- 
ing insights from psychology with the 
beliefs of Judaism and has had little 
effect on the role of the modern rabbi. 
If social work institutions had not de- 
veloped, it is possible that laymen 
might have modified their anticipa- 
tions of the rabbi’s role to some degree. 

A noteworthy exception to the pat- 
tern of separating religious and social 
service institutions in modern Judaism 
is the Free Synagogue of New York 
City, which maintains a social-service 
department under the leadership of one 
of its associated rabbis, Dr. Sidney 
Goldstein. Generally speaking, the 
modern synagogue functions as one of 
the independent, self-governing insti- 
tutions of the Jewish community and 
tends to concentrate on the religious, 
educational, ceremonial, and __ social 
needs of its members and its affiliated 
groups. The modern rabbi is identified 
as one of several professional Jewish 
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workers, whose particular specialty is 
religious leadership and Jewish learn- 
ing. Other specialists in the modern 
community include the family case- 
worker who serves the Family Service 
Agency, etc. and the group worker 
who is engaged to direct the program 
of the Jewish Community Center, etc. 


N THE BASIS of certain changes 

within the rabbinate and consider- 
ing the changing forms of Jewish com- 
munity organization, the writer ven- 
tures several observations on the 
changing role of the rabbi. 

First: A greater understanding 
and closer cooperation between the 
synagogue and the Jewish social work 
agency seems indicated. With a more 
scientific understanding of modern 
psychology and with a greater ap- 
preciation of community resources in 
pastoral care, the rabbi will be more 
inclined to call on specialized help 
when necessary in counseling mem- 
bers of his congregation. If the present 
pattern of rabbinic leadership con- 
tinues to deprive the rabbi of the time 
and energy required for counseling, 
he may choose to serve primarily as 
a resource person and to refer in- 
dividuals to social work agencies and 
to other auxiliary guidance centers. 
Should a closer integration of the mod- 
ern community take place, the rabbi 
may become more actively identified 
with the counseling agencies and new 
forms and patterns of communal 
service may be developed under the 
joint auspices of the synagogue and 
the “secular” agency. 

Second: It is likely that the mod- 
ern rabbi will engage in more face-to- 
face counseling of individuals. Mem- 
bers of congregations will turn more 
frequently to their rabbis, anticipating 
individualized attention. Partly be- 
cause of the example of the Protestant 
pastor but primarily because of their 


own needs, they will modify their con- 
ception of the rabbi’s role to some de- 
gree. With a greater expectation of 
the rabbi as a personal counselor, it 
is likely that rabbis will cease to rely 
exclusively on intuitive methods of 
counseling and will avail themselves 
of some of the insights, techniques, 
and cautions that have already been 
defined in the field of pastoral psy- 
chology. 


Third: Pastoral psychology will 
prove useful in planning the total pro- 
gram of the modern synagogue. All 
aspects of the rabbi’s work, including 
religious education, temple administra- 
tion, preaching, and program planning, 
will be enhanced by a greater under- 
standing of personality dynamics and 
by the application, where appropriate, 
of group dynamics. 


Fourth: Rabbis and _ rabbinical 
students will engage in the clinical 
study of theological concepts and reli- 
gious practices. 


Fifth: The rabbi and the syna- 
gogue will become more actively iden- 
tified with the mental hygiene move- 
ment. The rabbi will become increas- 
ingly concerned with the problems and 
resources of “preventive psychiatry” 
and will join hands with clergymen of 
other faiths, with social workers, and 
with psychiatrists in improving com- 
munity resources for psychotherapy 
and in creating healthy conditions of 
family life, education, etc. that will 
help individuals achieve emotional 
maturity and integration of character. 


Sixth: Progress in social and psy- 
chological science may serve to enhance 
the permanent value of Judaism and 
make religious values and truths more 
relevant to individual and group needs. 
The rabbi’s ministry may become even 
more meaningful and the contribu- 
tions of the synagogue even more 
apparent. 
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How to Keep Romance in Your Marriage 





Immaturity—A Killer of Romance 


In Marriage 


BY W. CLARK ELLZEY 
Professor of Education for Marriage, 
Division of Home and Family, 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 





HE greatest threat to romance in 

marriage is immaturity. There are 
too many child marriages. This decla- 
ration has no reference to people who 
marry at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, but to older people who have 
never grown up. When adults enter 
marriage with childish resources there 
is little chance for romance, no matter 
how romantic they were in their ap- 
proach to marriage. 


What Is Maturity? 


“Maturity” is a term that has been 
used in a variety of ways. For our 
purposes we shall interpret it to mean 
the full development of all resources 
to capacity for any age. A three-year- 


This article represents abstracts from a 
chapter of How to Keep Romance in Your 
Marriage, the current Pastoral. Psychology 
Book Club Selection. Copyright 1954 by 
the National Board of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, published by Association 
Press, and reprinted by permission. 





old child may be mature if all its re- 
sources are developed as much as they 
could be in three years. A thirty-year- 
old person would be mature if all re- 
sources of body and mind and spirit 
were developed to full capacity for 
thirty years. 

It is readily observable, however, 
that nobody develops all his resources 
to full capacity at any time. Nor do 
we develop all our resources at the 
same time or at the same rate. We can 
spurt ahead in physical growth dur- 
ing adolescence and lag behind in men- 
tal development. As adults we could 
be about average in mental growth and 
lag behind spiritually. Maturity in a 
ten-year-old might be immaturity in a 
person fifteen years of age. A child of 
four may throw a tantrum and be 
mature for a four-year-old, but a per- 
son of twenty-four who throws a tan- 
trum is clearly immature if that is his 
usual way of reacting to frustration. 
By twenty-four temper should have 
been disciplined enough to keep it 
from getting completely out of control. 
A person should have learned how to 
direct it in ways that would help in- 
stead of letting it run amuck and de- 
feat his own purposes. 

Each age makes its own demands. 
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Maturity at thirty is much more de- 
manding than maturity at twenty. 
Fifty requires considerably more ma- 
turity than thirty. Growth is always in 
process, or at least should continue 
as the years pass. Because growth is 
always in process there can be no fully 
mature people, but there are some peo- 
ple more mature than others. Some 
are so immnture, even though they 
have become adults, that they have a 
terrible time with life. Married people 
have sent romance flying out the win- 
dow when one or the other was unable 
to deal with adjustment problems as a 
maturing adult, and could act only like 
a child. 


The Signs of immaturity 
Are Recognizable 


The signs of immaturity are more 
easily recognizable than the character- 
istics of maturity. We see more of 
them. If we can identify them as evi- 
dences of immaturity, and realize how 
they threaten marriage and romance 
in marriage we may be able to under- 
stand better what maturity is and how 
to attain it. The pay-off will be worth 
the struggle. We shall take the average 
age for marriage as our measuring 
point and shall consider maturity for 
men and women around the ages of 
twenty-five and twenty-three. 

A certain young woman was very 
easily influenced by her friends. She 
seemed unable to make up her mind 
by herself. She was always asking 
someone what to do whenever she had 
to make a decision. When she married 
she depended too much upon her hus- 
band. Perhaps her parents made her 
decisions for her long after she should 
have been making them for herself. 
Whatever the cause, she was helpless 
when she had to decide about any- 
thing. At first her husband thought it 
was wonderful to have her so com- 
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pletely dependent upon him, but after 
a while he became impatient. By our 
measurement age, or the average age 
for marriage, she should have been 
able to make up her mind for herself. 
In doing so, she would have taken 
other people and things into account 
in doing it but she would not let others 
exercise too much influence. 

Whenever a certain man was faced 
with problems he would come up with 
ready-made answers from his store of 
preconceived ideas or opinions. Even 
he did not know where he got them, 
but since they were his, by adoption 
or otherwise, they should work. But 
they did not always solve his problems. 
He had never learned to think in an 
effort to understand the nature of any 
given problem, and did not know that 
solutions tend to emerge from the un- 
derstanding of the problem. He was 
always looking for answers ready- 
made. When he asked for help it was 
always in the form of advice. What he 
needed was somebody to help him 
learn to think, not somebody to solve 
his problems for him. Married people 
who strive to understand the nature of 
their difficulties, instead of only argu- 
ing about them, usually work things 
out. 


Every neighborhood has someone 
who seems to think that everyone else 
should do the adjusting. They have 
had their way so long, or their need 
to dominate is so strong, that they 
seem to think everyone should cater 
to them. In successful marriages each 
partner is mature enough to take the 
initiative in seeking to adjust most of 
the time. The old idea that marriage 
is a “50-50” proposition is misleading. 
In most marriages somebody has to 
make it 60-40 now and then, or 90-10. 
Sometimes it has to be 101-0. The peo- 
ple who are constantly watching to see 
whether the other one is delivering his 
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full 50 per cent, and being very care- 
ful to supply his own but no more, are 
likely to miss the real wonder of ro- 
mance. You find most romance in 
marriages where people are trying to 
see who can go the furthest. 


CHILD, because he is a child, is 

so self-centered that he may rush 
through the living room when com- 
pany is present, as if nobody were 
within a thousand miles. The child 
does not mean to offend. He is so 
wrapped up in what he wants that he 
does not know he may have offended. 
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Being a child he has not had time 
enough to learn and practice good 
manners equal to the requirements of 
adults. As he grows up, unless he is 
merely taught to perform, he may 
learn about the rights of others and 
how to respect them. He will then 
show consideration instead of giving 
offense. If a person marries before 
that much maturity has been reached, 
marriage can be rough! He may be on 
the road to losing friends because of 
the way he influences people. He might 
lose his closest friend, the one he mar- 
ried. 
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It is true that some people seem al- 
most immune to offense. Their feelings 
are not easily hurt. They are a great 
pleasure to have around and easy to 
live with. Some folks, in contrast, are 
so touchy that you never know when 
they are going to be hurt. They take 
offense at the most unexpected times 
and to everyone’s surprise. They de- 
serve our sympathy, for they feel so 
inferior and insecure that they are al- 
ways watching for signs that others 
see their inferiority. They are so self- 
conscious about it that they may inter- 
pret almost anything as proof that 
someone thinks them inferior or feels 
superior to them, and so take offense. 
You walk on eggs around them and 
keep your fingers crossed. You try to 
be ready for some sudden martyred 
withdrawal or angry attack, but you 
are never ready. A child can’t have all 
the candy it wants, so it won’t have 
any. You don’t pay enough attention 
to it, so it won’t play. Occasionally a 
married couple are barred from ro- 
mance because one or the other is sud- 
denly offended and wants to pick up 
his dolls and go home. Some people 
pick up suitcases and go. They should! 
Home is where they belong until they 
grow up. 


There is a wife in a certain com- 
munity who turns on the waterworks 
whenever she wants anything. Crying 
was successful with her father and it 
works with her husband. It could be 
that she picked him because of that. 
Anyway, if it did not work she would 
not cry. Her husband could help her 
to grow up if he would just let her 
drain the reservoir. But there is sup- 
posed to be something unmanly about 
letting a woman cry, especially your 
wife. Of course, there is nothing un- 
womanly about a woman’s crying, even 
if she uses that method to get what 
she wants like a child! 
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Some men use the same principle. 
They do not cry, but they storm and 
howl and threaten to tear the roof 
off. It worked with mother and it 
works with the little wife. If he does 
not storm he may pout or sulk. Wives 
can get good at this, too. But the star 
performer in the immaturity circus is 
the person who always has something 
out of the past to throw up to the 
other when they get into a dead end 
argument. Such a performance by an 
adult looks amusing to an outsider, 
but there is nothing funny about what 
it can do to romance in marriage. 


Affection Can Be Misused 
as Bribery 


Here is a woman who gets her way 
by swamping her husband with affec- 
tion. She wrapped her daddy around 
her little finger with it, and that form 
of bribery is effective with some hus- 
bands, too. Some women use sex by 
actually bargaining with it. Many a 
man has been whipped into line, or 
over the line into some other woman’s 
arms, by this powerful feminine wea- 
pon. A pregnant woman obtained a 
fur coat by threatening to harm her- 
self and her unborn child. The fact 
that medical care and hospitalization 
were threatened financially made no 
difference to her. She wanted what 
she wanted when she wanted it, and 
she discovered that she held a power- 
ful weapon in her pregnancy. Such 
action is clear evidence of immaturity, 
and the fact that a person is twenty- 
four, or thirty-six, would not change 
it. Romance cannot long stand that 
sort of whipping or bribery. This 
woman was a child in adult clothing. 
She now has a child and a fur coat— 
but no husband. 

Occasionally you see a husband, or 
it might be a wife, who must always 
be the life of the party. You hear his 
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voice above all the others. His laugh 
drowns out other sounds of merri- 
ment. If it is the wife, she may dress 
gaudily, and she may use cosmetics 
like flags in a parade. Such people 
have unusually strong needs for at- 
tention. The probabilities are that they 
did not receive enough attention when 
they were children, or they were given 
too much, and must continue to strive 
for it now that they are adults. A child 
may start showing off the minute com- 
pany arrives. If he does not get at- 
tention immediately he may get noisy 
about it. He could get violent. He 
needs attention, and by all the goblins 
in Oz, he is going to get it somehow! 
His older brother or sister, now mar- 
ried, who acts that way apparently has 
the same childish need. ' 


Most men need encouragement from 
their wives, but some men cannot pro- 
duce unless they are constantly praised. 
They must have it from everybody. 
When properly supplied they function 
well. Blame and criticism throw them 
into the alibi-ing dumps. Children 
respond to praise and blame because 
their opinion of themselves depends 
upon the opinion of others around 
them. As a man grows up it is to be 
expected that he may develop a fair 
idea about his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. He should be able to see how 
much praise he deserves and how 
much of the praise is flattery or over- 
estimation. He ought to be able to 
understand whether blame is justified. 
There are women who flutter above 
the clouds on the wings of compli- 
ments, but are crushed to earth under 
the weight of criticism. When we are 
old enough for marriage we should be 
able to measure the judgments of 
others by an increasingly clear con- 
cept of ourselves, which is also increa- 
singly accurate. Praise and blame 
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should neither lift us too high nor 
throw us too hard. 

Any marriage would improve if the 
husband could notice the little things 
about his wife that deserve praise, and 
mention them more often. It works 
both ways. Many a wife would be 
amazed at her husband’s changed at- 
titude toward her if she praised him 
in public, and in private, without 
stretching anything. There is some- 
thing quite praiseworthy about any 
wife or husband if you look for it. 
Unfortunately, we have had more prac- 
tice looking for something to complain 
about, and we are better at blame 
than at compliment ; but roses are more 
conducive to romance in marriage— 
even verbal ones—than _ brickbats. 
Grown-up women could even praise 
other men’s wives, and mean it 


Drinking May Substitute 
for Growth 


Another sign of immaturity may be 
recognized when people gather for a 
social evening and have to drink in 
order to be sociable. Lacking in social 
ease we may use a_ substitute for 
growth in the form of liquor, an anes- 
thetic depressant which may deaden 
our fear of our inadequacy and make 
us bold enough to be an enjoyable per- 
son until the reaction sets in. There 
are many reasons for drinking, but 
we are discussing the ones which root 
in immaturity. When people succumb 
to social pressure against better judg- 
ment immaturity is suggested. It is 
suggested when people dare not enter- 
tain without cocktails for fear of what 
people may say who think that in order 
to be anybody you must serve liquor. 
Their need to belong and be accepted 
is compulsively strong, therefore they 
will conform, even though they hate the 
_ stuff. The immature among those who 
attend dare not refuse because drink- 
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ing has become the mark of sophistica- 
tion and they feel that they must prove 
themselves sophisticated. Some adult 
groups can take the very things which 
prove them childish and make them 
measurements of maturity as far as the 
group is concerned. 

The person who drinks to escape 
from the necessity of dealing with 
frustration or crisis is trying the child- 
ish way of evasion. People who try to 
drown guilt feelings, a sense of in- 
adequacy, feelings of defeat, and the 
like in drinking are showing immaturi- 
ty. A person who becomes bewildered 
or anxious about a marriage which 
seems to be falling to pieces and takes 
to drink will speed the fall. The mar- 
riage in which either husband or wife 
uses liquor as a substitute for growth 
is a risky marriage. No amount of 
liquor ever brought about good ad- 
justments in marriage, but it can be 
found frequently among the ruins of 
broken marriages. 

It would be inaccurate to suppose 
that everyone who uses liquor 1s im- 
mature. Some of those who fight liquor 
most have demonstrated immaturity in 
their attitudes and methods. Liquor 
may be considered in somewhat the 
same manner as sex and fire in pre- 
vious discussion as far as its use 1s 
concerned. Given enough knowledge 
and understanding, sufficient respect- 
ful carefulness, and there need be no 
stark tragedy. Put liquor into the 
hands of careless and immature peo- 
ple, and they can get hurt and hurt 
others. Witness the highway accident 
toll involving liquor, the rising rate of 
illegitimate parentage in which drink 
is a contributing factor, and the tax 
load for police and court action, which 
is a direct result of drinking. 


“Piggy Back” Religion 
Shows Immaturity 


Another sign of immaturity is re- 
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vealed by the person who rides “pig- 
gy back’’ as far as religion and moral- 
ity are concerned. As little children we 
needed parents to tell us what was 
right and what was wrong. When we 
grew up we began to understand the 
principles upon which right and wrong 
are decided, and we began to make 
our own decisions accordingly. We 
developed our own standards. But 
there are some people who claim to be 
be very religious, and their religion 
consists of a list of do’s and don’ts 
which they follow for fear of comse- 
quences. Their prayers are mostly 
“gimmie’s” and they usually take it 
upon themselves to tell the Lord what 
a mess his world is in. They are con- 
stantly asking the Lord to rearrange it 
according to their desire or for their 
special benefit. They believe the Bible 
“from cover to cover,” with little idea 
of what is between the covers, or how 
it got there. They can quote Scripture 
by the yard, but they use only that 
which supports their ideas and opin- 
ions. 


Religion in the hands of mature peo- 
ple can be a strong support in time of 
trouble. It can supply a light in the 
night of disillusionment and despair. 
It can be a source of power beyond 
human resources which may enable a 
person to turn tragedy into triumph. 
[t can supply courage enough to live, 
not just courage enough to die. Reli- 
gion for those who are growing up 
may involve the touch of the Spirit of 
God in such manner as to direct 
growth toward the highest and best 
we know in personality. It can supply 
incentive for a continuing search for 
truth, courage enough to dare to face 
it, even in human relationships, espec- 
ially those between a husband and a 
wife. Religion in the maturing can 
create a little bit of heaven here on 
earth. In the hands of the childish it 
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can create a little hell in the here and 
now. Religion is not full of showers 
of blessings merely because you call it 
“religion.” It may bless, but it may 
also curse, depending upon its nature 
and the maturity of the people when it 
enslaves or frees... . 


Caution: Don’t Jum> to Conclusions! 


It should be pointed out that imma- 
turity does not always mean that a per- 
son is acting like a child. When a 
forty-year-old acts like twenty, or a 
seventy-year-old acts like forty it may 
mean immaturity. When any resource 
lags behind very far it could mean 
immaturity as far as that particular 
resource is concerned. But any one of 
the signs of immaturity discussed in 
this chapter, by itself, does not neces- 
sarily mean immaturity. Some of the 
signs described could be caused on 
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occasion by indigestion, or where you 
were last night, or how things are 
going at the office lately, or the time 
of the month in relation to a menstrual 
cycle. But if a person shows several 
of these signs in his behavior nearly 
all the time, immaturity is a good bet. 


People have been hurt by jumping 
to conclusions about themselves and 
other people. If you can hold judg- 
ment until you have time to examine 
further, to observe and contemplate, 
you may arrive at a more nearly valid 
conclusion. Maturity or immaturity 
does not hang on a single word, or on 
one evening’s performance. It shows 
up as characteristic behavior through 
months or years. 


When you boil it down, maturity 
looks something like the following: A 
mature person can control his temper, 
at least most of the time. Mature per- 
sons make up their minds by the pro- 
cess of independent thinking, not by 
impulse or emotion. They do not look 
for answers but try to think things 
through in an effort to understand, and 
they usually find solutions emerging 
through their understanding. If they 
do not see all the angles they will seek 
counsel from some competent source 
of help. Mature people take the initia- 
tive in making adjustments. They are 
likely to prove their respect and esteem 
by attitudes and actions when they 
deal with others. 


Mature persons use tact and per- 
suasion and are not easily offended. 
They co-operate and enjoy participa- 
tion in a group without always having 
to have the spotlight. They have learn- 
ed to sprinkle a little salt on both 
praise and blame before they taste it. 
They notice and remark about the ad- 
mirable in their marriage partner. 


They work together on their problems 
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without going up like volcanoes, or 
acting as if the problem did not exist, 
or skidding off into the dream world 
to solve them. They can take illness 
quietly and come out of it without 
headlines and a brass band. They are 
quite ready to admit mistakes, when 
they recognize them, and are usually 
able to learn through the experience. 
They drink, if they drink at all, for 
sociability, rather than because they 
think they have to in order to belong, 
or to evade some issue, or to compen- 
sate for some weakness. They have 
their own set of standards, the function 
of which they understand well enough 
to explain “why” to their children. 


Mature people are concerned about 
religion as one of the ways of dis- 
covering truth, and as a guide for the 
integration of life around values which 
are derived from their concept of the 
Divine. They have confidence in them- 
selves and other people, especially 
their marriage partner. They are work- 
ing for success in the present and are 
not griping about an unattainable fu- 
ture, or coasting on achievements of 
the past. They are happy and content 
to make the most of the years, keeping 
themselves “handsome” and ‘“‘beauti- 
ful” as handsome is and beauty does, 
according to the measure of their age. 
They are aware of ways in which they 
might still grow and are working at it. 


The signs described in this chapter 
are not all the signs of maturity or 
immaturity which exist, but they re- 
present the sort of attitudes and be- 
havior, some of the ways people act 
and think, when they have not yet 
grown up enough for marriage, or 
enough to make romance possible in 
marriage. Immaturity kills romance. 
Maturity builds it. But remember, ro- 
mance wasn’t built in a day! 
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The Psychopathic Personality 
and the ‘Unpardonable Sin.’ 


To the Editor: 

The discussion which appeared in the 
February issue of your magazine on the 
relation between the state of the unpardon- 
able sin and that of the psychopathic per- 
sonality was stimulating and helpful. While 
it was all good, I was particularly impressed 
with the discussions by Drs. Dodd and 
Eitzen. They were intrigued by this relation- 
ship and got their teeth into the meat of it. 

Let me tell you how much I enjoy your 
interesting and informative magazine. I have 
greatly profited by it. 

Ciirrorp H. PEAcE 
Pastor-Counselor 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in the discussion 
of the unpardonable sin in your February 
issue. I had a minister father and we chil- 
dren used to ask him all sorts of baffling 
questions that he sometimes answered with 
a smiling, “That’s one of the first things I 
am going to ask Peter, Mark, or Luke when 
I get to heaven.” 

But on the subject of the unpardonable 
sin he did not procrastinate or delay an 
answer. He told us that it was attributing 
to evil the power of good. In the accounts 
of the instances where Jesus mentioned the 
unpardonable sin, the Pharisees had been 
giving the credit for his healings to Beelze- 
bub, the chief of the devils. Jesus called 
this a blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
(see Revised Standard Version, Matt. 
12:32). 

How many of us still are guilty of this 
sin? In the first chapter of the first book 
of the Bible it says: “And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.” Surely this means that man’s 
greatest mistake has been to call anything 
bad. In doing so, isn’t he giving the power 


and the glory to evil instead of to God, the 
All-Good ? 

Adam ate of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. And his descend- 
ants are still seeing evil where only good 
exists. God gave Adam the power to name 
things— “and whatsoever Adam _ called 
them they became” (paraphrased). God made 
man in his own image and likeness which 
means that we, too, are creative. What we 
think and believe, comes true for us. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” “Thou 
shalt also decree a thing and it shall be 
established unto thee.” 


If everything that God made was good, 
where did the sin and evil creep in? Aren’t 
they the result of man’s committing and con- 
tinuing to commit the unforgiveable sin of 
calling God’s good “evil”? We _ accept 
poverty, disease, sickness, war, death matter- 
of-factly as inevitable. Yet Christ told us 
that the last enemy to be destroyed is death 
—indicating that it can be destroyed. He 
implied that the sword could be beaten into 
plough-share. What are we doing about it? 

Fortunately we can rename our world. We 
can see God and His Good everywhere even- 
ly present. We can stop committing the 
unforgiveable sin. We can live by Christ’s 
revelations about God instead of Adam’s 
self-centered egoistic separation from God, 
the Good. 

About evil we are much like the small 
child who dreads the bogey man under the 
stairs or in the closet. We beg God to take 
it away from us (our pain, our disease, our 
lack) just as the small child begs his mother 
to get rid of the bogey man who frightens 
him. She can’t because it doesn’t exist and 
she knows it. She has to wait for him to 
grow up and find it out, too. God is waiting 
for us to grow up and realize that His 
universe is All-Good. In the Bible it says 
that Adam _ fell into a deep sleep. It never 
says that he has yet awakened! The whole 
creation waits for that happy day. Paul 
called it a deliverance from the bondage of 
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corruption “into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

CONSTANCE FOSTER 

Pine Bluff, North Carolina 


To the Editor: 

The articles on the “Unpardonable Sin” 
in the February issue seem to me to miss 
the point and mike a mountain out of a 
mole hill. Why go into a long discussion of 
guilt feelings, etc., when the question asked 
has a concrete misunderstanding on the face 
of it. 

Anyone asking a question concerning the 
“unpardonable sin” evidently has some kind 
of a religious background and is worried 
by it and 99 to 1, it is a misinterpretation 
of the passages quoted: Matt 12 :22-32; Mark 
3:22-30; Luke 12:10. One does not need a 
seminary degree (tho it is helpful) to see 
that the only thing is that to say “Jesus was 
controlled by Beelzebub (the devil)” is the 
unpardonable sin. In other words, to say that 
Jesus was inspired by the devil instead of 
the Spirit of God—that is the sin against 
the Spirit. 

A young lady came to me recently suffer- 
ing from a neurosis going back to the time 
her mother told her she had committed the 
unpardonable sin because she had walked 
out of a revival meeting as a teen-ager. The 
explanation above straightened her out with- 
out digging any deeper. 

It would be healthy if we took things at 
their face value sometimes rather than al- 
ways looking for something “hidden,” like 


the two psychiatrists who were greeted by 
the elevator operator: “Good morning, doc- 
tors.” One of them turned to the other and 
said: “Now I wonder what she meant by 
that?” 


Rev. I. Paut Taytor 
St. Matthew’s Methodist Church 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Ecumenicity: Pro and Con 
To the Editor: 


The depth and relevance of the article en- 
titled “Ecumenicity, Question Mark” is of the 
sort that I hope you would include more often 
in your very helpful publication. 

Rev. EuGENE KIppER 
Oak Street Christian Parish 
New Haven, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 


I was very much impressed with the ar- 
ticle, “Ecumenicity, Question Mark” which 
appeared in your June, 1954 issue. This is 
something that I would like to make available 
to a number of people. Would it be possible to 
get reprints? 

Keep up the good work. Each issue is like 
a refresher course in pastoral psychology. 

Rev. Jack E. Jones 
First Baptist Church 
Berwyn, Illinois 


To the Editor: 


We are engaged here in studying a course 
of Pastoral Psychology. We had hoped to use 
your magazine as a text book. But the last 
edition has evidently ended such intentions. 
We certainly require a study of this impor- 
tant subject, but the article by an anonymous 
writer on “Ecumenicity, Question Mark” 
proved a bitter disappointment for us. 


First, what connection has this article with 
pastoral psychology? A number of evident 
fallacies are directed to one’s attention. The 
writer claims for himself a right, which he 
denies to others. Thank God we still have 
religious liberty in our country, to teach and 
practice as our conscience dictates. If we are 
honest we find the hierarchial tendency among 
Protestants as well as among Catholics. 


The article presents a definite smack of 
self-righteousness: I am of course better. I 
am so far beyond others, who do not practice 
in consideration with my ideas. Scriptural 
references quoted, Matthew 18:1-4; Mark 
10 :13-16, are used to force acceptance of an 
opinion, while an entirely different applica- 
tion is in the offing. The writer resorts to the 
modernistic application, “God is love.” God is 
love only through Christ. 


In wordly relationship a person has little 
claim for service when he avoids a co-opera- 
tive affiliation with an organization. A person 
may maintain any attitude to the church, but 
when in need the church must bow before 
him in recognition of his own reaction to the 
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church. No wonder the church is cheap in the as a Lutheran would have done had he been 
eyes of many. If the church would stand for confronted by the crisis in the Stoykavich 
principals, she would invite a greater respect family. Judging from the next to the last 


from the world. paragraph of his letter, I imagine he would 
A magazine on pastoral psychology, which take the same stand as did the Roman 
would consider this subject without promulga- Catholic and Serbian Orthodox priests who 
tion of prejudices, would be much appreciated. Could not conduct a funeral for two and one- 
Rev. G. H. HIttMeEr half year old Annie Marie because her par- 
St. John’s Lutheran Church ents had never agreed as to the church in 

Hemet, California which she should be baptized 


If one of the church’s concerns is to get 

“oreater respect from the world” as Pastor 

Hillmer indicates, I question whether the un- 

The author replies: bending policy of priest and Levite will at- 

tract it. Is it not more likely the way of the 

good Samaritan whose chief concern was 

ministration to human need rather than deter- 
mination of doctrinal purity? 

As I see it, the good Samaritan may not 

E 2 have been orthodox in theology but he was 

serve. Yet when we come to deal with people nevertheless both a good pastor and a good 

where and as they are, we find ourselves psychologist as he bent over the man in the 

estranged and separated by the institutions itch, In the end that may be the only kind 

through which we operate. 


Pastor Hillmer’s reaction to my article 
throws into even sharper focus the problem 
which I was trying to illustrate. Here is a 
minister of the same God—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit—that I also am endeavoring to 





of ecumenicity on which we can agree. 


Pastor Hillmer is irked by my Baptist ANONYMOUS AUTHOR OF THE 
philosophy and my interpretation of the ARTICLE, “ECUMENICITY, QUESTION 
Scriptures. However, he does not say what he Mark.” 
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Anna Laura Gebhard. $2.50 
HOLIDAYS AND HOLY DAYS AT HOME, by Anna Laura Gebhard. 65c 
CHILDREN IN A CHRISTIAN HOME, by Ethlyne and Edward D. Staples. 506 
OUR FAMILY GROWS TOWARD GOD, by Mary Clemens Odell. 50c 
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Rev. Noet Mair.ioux, O. P., who is now 
serving as President of the Center for Re- 
search in Human Relations at Montreal, 
Canada, was ordained into the priesthood 
in Rome in 1937. He was Professor of Psy- 
chology at the College of Philosophy and 
Theology of the Dominicans in Ottawa, and 
is Director and founder of the Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Montreal. 


Rasst Henry Enocu KAGAN is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Psychiatry and 
Religion of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. He is the first rabbi in 
America to become a qualified consulting 
psychologist, having completed his studies 
for a Doctor of Philosophy degree at Col- 
umbia University in 1949. 


Rev. Joun C. Forp, S. J., is Professor of 
Moral Theology at Weston College, Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts. He has been a profound 
student of the problem of psychiatry and 
religion, and is the author of Depth Psy- 
chology, Morality, and Alcohol and Facts 
and Principles about Alcohol. 


Rasst Ropert L. Katz is Director of 
Field Work and Coordinator of the Depart- 
ment of Human Relations of the Hebrew 
Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion. 
In this capacity he is responsible for the 
development of techniques of clinical train- 
ing for rabbis in the area of human relations, 
individual and group counseling. 


Editor’s Note. For Rev. W. Clark Ellzey’s 
biography, please see “The Man of the 
Month.” 
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Finding Forgiveness 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR JESUITS 


The Society of Jesus in the United 
States has begun to use psychological 
tests to screen candidates for the 
priesthood, according to the reports 
at the recent International Psycho- 
logical Congress by the Rev. William 
C. Bier, secretary of the American 
Catholic Psychology Association, and 
the Rev. Richard T. Zegers, both of 
Fordham University. 

Father Zegers was quoted as say- 
ing that Catholics see no conflict be- 
tween experimental psychology and 
religion. “In fact, it’s a principle of the 
Catholic Church that there can be no 
essential conflict between science and 
religion,” he said, adding “every priest 
has got to be something of a psychol- 
ogist, in and out of the confessional.” 

Some Protestant denominations 
have also begun to use such tests as 
the Rorschach in determining the eli- 
gibility of candidates for the ministry. 


RABBIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


At the recent 65th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Dr. Kenneth Benne, 
Director of the Human _ Relations 
Center of Boston University, urged 
the rabbi to study and participate in 
the contribution which the clergy can 
and must make in the area of psycho- 
therapy. “Since moral as well as reli- 
gious factors are involved in mental 


health,” said Dr. Benne, “the clergy- 
man has a particular place in the realm 
of psychotherapy.” 

At the same Conference, the follow- 
ing resolution submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Psychiatry and Religion of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Henry Enoch Kagan, author of 
the article, “The Role of the Rabbi as 
Counselor” in this issue, was adopted: 

“We note with approval the prog- 
ress which is being made to achieve 
an understanding between religion and 
psychiatry. We commend the theo- 
logical seminaries and the clergy in 
service training programs for educat- 
ing the ministry in the use of the mod- 
ern techniques of pastoral psychology 
in individual and marital counseling, 
as well as the specialized training of 
clergy for service in mental institu- 
tions. 

“We express our disapproval of at- 
tempts recently initiated in a number 
of states to define in legal terms the 
psychiatrically oriented approach to 
the problems of individuals and to 
limit it to the exclusive use of the 
medical profession. We _ recognize 
that not only the nervous and the emo- 
tional factors, but also moral and reli- 
gious factors, are involved in the area 
of mental health. We _ congratulate 
those who are developing the ‘team’ 
approach to human problems in wel- 
fare and family agencies, medical in- 
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What We Get and Give in Pas- 
toral Care. What We Give, II: 
The Existential 

by SEwarD HiLTNER 

The last of a series of four articles. 


Masturbation 
by GotrHarp Bootn, M.D. 


A challenging psychiatric analysis 
of a universally important problem 
in morality and ethics. 


The Psychiatric Interview 
by Harry Stack SULLIVAN 


A searching study of the subtle and 
hidden meanings of reaction and re- 
sponse between the counselor and 
counselee, by one of the greatest of 
American psychiatrists, addressed 
not only to the psychiatrist in his 
own interviewing, but to the minis- 
ter and other counselors in their 
own work. 


Gordon W. Allport’s The Na- 
ture of Prejudice and the 
Problem of Choice 

by Peter A. Berrocci 


A critical study by an outstanding 
philosopher of the psychological 
approach to the problem of choice. 


* Personality and Preaching 


by Rurus D. BowMan 


A deep yet practical study by the 
late outstanding American theo- 
logian who, at the time of his death, 
was President of Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, Chicago, on newer con- 
cepts in preaching —a new and 
challenging contribution. 
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stitutions, and in private counseling 
through the cooperation of qualified 
clergy, psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and medical psychiatrists, 
We, therefore, resolve that wherever 
attempts are being made to protect 
the public from quackery in psycho- 
therapy and counseling, these attempts 
be not unilateral. Rather they should 
be the work of joint commissions made 
up of the equally interested parties; 
namely, the clergy, the psychiatrists, 
the psychologists, and the psychiatric 
workers.” 


AUTHORITARIANISM WHEREVER YOU 
FIND IT 

Writing in a recent issue of “Com- 
monweal,” the national Catholic pub- 
lication, William P. Clancy, its editor, 
writes that some Roman Catholics 
“draw politically and culturally author- 
itarian implications from their faith.” 
Both types of authoritarianisms are 
the “fruits of that totalitarian spirit 
which . . . demands that all existence 
be made over to conform to its own 
vision.” “There is not, nor can there 
be, a ‘Catholic’ attitude” on ‘most of 
the specific temporal questions—pollit- 
ical, cultural, educational”— which 
concern Catholics; “only the attitude 
of the individual Catholic.” 


METHODIST FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 

The second National Conference on 
Family Life of the Methodist Church 
will be held on October 8, 9, and 10 of 
this year, at Cleveland, Ohio. Hazen 
G. Werner, Resident Bishop of the 
Ohio Area of The Methodist Church, 
who is reviewing W. Clark Ellzey’s 
book, How to Keep Romance in Your 
Marriage (our current Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection) is 
Chairman of The Methodist Commit- 
tee on Family Life, and the Rev. 
Edward D. Staples of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, is its Secretary. 
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RELIGION, PSYCHIATRY, AND 
PERSONALITY DISORDER 


The national meeting of the Ameri- 
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can Psychological Association took Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


place on September 3-8 in New York 


City. Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer, as Presi- SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
dent of the Association, delivered the QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog D-38 


Presidential Address. 

At last year’s meeting, Dr. Mowrer 
delivered the Presidential Address at 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. His theme was “Religion, 
Psychiatry, and Personality Disorder.” 










Among the outstanding attendants 
of the Conference was Dr. Paul E. 
Johnson of our Editorial Advisory 
Board. Dr. Johnson, after finishing 
his exchange professorship at the 
School of Religion, University of 
Southern California, spent several 
months in Hawaii, where he recently 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Methodist Mission and_ Religious 
Emphasis Week at the University of 
Hawaii. 
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NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, 
at no extra cost, are offered with com- 
pletely finished tops, highly resistant 
fo most serving hazards. USED WITH- 
OUT TABLE CLOTHS. Also available 
in Formica and Ornacel special color 
and pattern types. Write for catalog 
with direct factory prices and discounts 
to educational and religious institutions, 
clubs, lodges, etc. 
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OW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN 

YOUR MARRIAGE by W. 
Clark Ellzey (Association Press— 
$2.95) (This book is the current Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


This is a long-expected and long- 
needed book. Sociologists and psychi- 
atrists have been merely touching the 
subject of romance by occasional ref- 
erence. Here is a definitive discussion 
of romance written in the language 
and spirit of common sense with ideals 
consonant with moral law. 

The regrettable thing about a book 
like this is that it will be widely read 
by people who are interested in know- 
ing about the subject, but all too infre- 
quently read by the masses of persons 
who could be helped to save their mar- 
riages by heeding its word. How can 
we intelligently make an impress upon 
the thousands of unenlightened people 
who, for example, mistake physical 
attraction for love? 

A series of assumptions project 
themselves through these chapters. 


(1) Romance must change with 
marital progression. Pre-marital ro- 


mance is one thing; romance in marri- 
age is another. The progressive phase 
of this maturing of romance should be 
as evident in the life of the marriage 
as the annual rings in the trunk of a 
tree denoting its growth. That the 
Hollywood type of romance is not 
sufficient has been stated often. This 


tvpe of romance carries you up to 


marriage and then “Here is 
where [| get off. It’s the end of the 
line.” 


says, 


(2) Dr. Ellzey makes plain that just 
as romance must change, so love must 
mature by making way for adjustments 
to one another in marital life. 

(3) Keeping in the middle of the 
road in financial matters will help to 
strengthen a marriage. 

(4) Freedom of persons grows in a 
marriage where there are some basis 
for cooperation, disciplining of self- 
interests, and conditioning to maturity. 

(5) The author maintains that a 
hunger for love is frequently at the 
bottom of the trouble leading to extra- 
marital interests in others of the op- 
posite sex. 

One of the best chapters gives ex- 
cellent guidance in geiting on with the 
husband’s or wife’s family. The author 
gives some answers for the type of 
person who refers to his wife’s rela- 
tives as “some wild in-laws I have 
known.” 

The chapter on later years sounds 
a note of warning that it is necessary 
to begin early to plan for the time 
vhen the children have grown and 
gone from the home. This makes for 
larger possibilities of life together on 
the part of the husband and wife. Now. 
thrown on their own resources, older 
people may come into a lovelier and 
richer fellowship in the later years. 

In the light of the explosive nature 
of the intimate and human relation- 
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ship involved, marriage requires an in- 
telligent and sound handling. The 
reader is wisely advised not to put 
faith in the idea of a 50-50 marriage. 
You can’t measure your thoughtful- 
ness by the yard. Yours may need to be 
a 70-30 marriage. 

Again, the author says, “Many a 
man has become a ‘bone of contention’ 
between his mother and his wife, both 
of whom use all their feminine wiles 
to win him.” He indicates that many 
of the modern problems of marriage 
are born in homes from which these 
wives and husbands come. Dr. Ellzey 
goes on to say that “More and more 
women resent the idea of going to their 
husbands for money every time they 
need it.” 

When the author refers to the slo- 
gan used in aviation, “What you don’t 
know will kill you,” to make clear the 
importance of knowledge for making 
marriage successful, he might have 
added that even to know has no guar- 
antee about it. It is possible to know 
the better and do the worse. He might 
have gone on to reveal the place of the 
imagination as well as the part that 
religion plays in the experience of 
achieving a sound marriage. 

Dr. Ellzey writes in a forthright 
manner, naming a spade a shovel in 
the best sense of the word. His posi- 
tions are made vivid by the use of 
cases, many of which could well be 
sharpened for the sake of clarity. This 
book is not academic. It goes into the 
subject with unmistakable realism. We 
would do well to suggest the reading 
of this book in the interest of achieving 
successful marriages. for here is an in- 
telligent discussion of one of the most 
important items on life’s agenda. 

—Hazen G. WERNER 
Resident Bishop 
The Methodist Church 
Ohio Area 





A book to open the hearts of all 
to the great Christian 
truths. 





BY DANIEL-ROPS 


“A very great book.”—Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt, World Methodist Council 


“A most helpful, indeed inspiring 
book.”—Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


“A reverent and beautifully written 
account of Jesus’ life and of the set- 
ting in which his life was lived.”— 
J. Q. Schisler, General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church 


“A major work.” — Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken, The Riverside Church 


“Should have a wide appeal for all 
Christians.” — Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, 
Brick Presbyterian Church 


At all bookstores + 615 pages, $5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., New York 10 














SYCHIATRY AND CATHOLI- 

CISM by James H. VanderVeldt 
and Robert P. Odenwald (McGraw- 
Hill—$6.00) 

This book not only appears with the 
requisite Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur, 
but also carries a highly commenda- 
tory foreword by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Washington, D. C. The 
authors present, writes the Arch- 
bishop, “a safe and scientific synthesis 
of modern psychiatry and Christian 
ethics.” Even though this is indicated 
to be only his opinion, and that this 
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book is not the last word, it is never- 
theless clear that the book is published 
with considerable authority on behalf 
of American Catholicism. 

In view of this, there are a number 
of points for which the Christian but 
uon-Roman-Catholic reader may be 
grateful to the authors. Against the 
reactionary extremist positions in 
American Catholicism, for example, 
this book asserts that non-Catholic psy- 
chiatrists may, under given conditions, 
safely help Catholics. It also expresses 
the opinion that a psychology may at 
times be divorced from a philosophy 
with which it has become associated ; 
and that we need not throw out every- 
thing in a psychological system even 
though its underlying philosophy must 
be rejected, and the psychological facts 
reinterpreted. There are other similar 
points, all suggesting that the extreme 
negative position, stated or hinted at 
by various Roman Catholics during 
the last few years, has not won the day 
within American Catholicism. If the 
door to cooperation with Protestant 
and Jewish psychiatrists, clergy, social 
workers, et al., is not left open, at 
least it is not slammed shut. 

In form, the book is a review of 
current trends and developments in 
psychiatric and psychological work and 
practice from the point of view of 
Roman Catholic faith and morals as 
understood by the authors. Thus there 
are chapters making up nearly half the 
book on the various types of personali- 
ty disorders, what is known and 
thought about them, and the Catholic 
view of what is known. The first half 
of the book discusses psychosomatics, 
therapeutic methods including coun- 
seling, psychoanalysis, and so on. 

A critical evaluation of this book 
should do more than castigate the 
authors because they have blindly per- 
sisted in remaining Roman Catholics. 
Obviously there will be many basic 
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things in any such book to which 
Protestant Christians will have to take 
exception. But the important question, 
even for those of us who are not Ro- 
man Catholics, and for the reason that 
we live with Roman Catholics, is this: 
To what extent are the attitudes, port 
of view, and findings of such a study 
to be understood as the necessary con- 
sequence of Roman Catholic theologi- 
cal and moral principles when in con- 
tact with that aspect of modern culture 
which we call psychiatry and 
psychology ? 


It may be that all other Roman 
Catholic theologians, moralists, and 
psychiatrists will hail this book as ex- 
cellent. My expectation is, however, 
that the Catholic scholarly journals will 
treat it with gloved hands, and may 
even hint that its authors do not 
possess the deepest knowledge either of 
psychiatry or of Catholic faith and 
morals. If they were Protestants, they 
might say that they agree with the 
main thrust of the book but find it 
flat, unnecessarily rigid, and somewhat 
defensive. Not being a Roman Catho- 
lic, I could be wrong in this guess. 


Perhaps it is only a Protestant who 
marvels that a great doctor of the 
church, (Thomas) who wrestled in 
depth with a pagan philosophy (Aris- 
totelianism), could be invoked in a 
spirit and attitude at far remove 
from his own openness, in order to pre- 
vent the opening of any door not guar- 
anteed heresy-proof in advance. 
Throughout the book, I get the impres- 
sion of a robed figure standing behind 
the door, which is only slightly ajar, 
with Thomas’s Summa in his hands— 
while behind him is a_white-coated 
figure with caduceus in one hand and 
cross in the other, whom he may con- 
sult about the legitimacy of facts. Both 
men have their hands so full that they 
can hardly be extended in healing to 
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the sufferer beyond the door. Once the 
healing hand is offered, it seems to be 
only conditionally. 

This portrait is not without carica- 
ture; but even allowing for that, I do 
not believe such an attitude represents 
the best in Roman Catholic moral and 
pastoral theology. What strikes this 
reader, instead, is that there is a good 
deal of American moralism, with its 
constriction and rigidity, under the 
guise of Catholic faith and morals. In 
spite of the notable gains in this book 
which we indicated earlier, there is a 
suspicion about having genuine en- 
gagement or interaction with what is 
new and dynamic in this part of our 
cultural development. We would ex- 
pect Freud to be attacked because of 
his philosophy and assumptions. We 
are struck, however, when Harry 
Stack Sullivan is also attacked chiefly 
on the ground of unclarity; for Sulli- 
van is hard to understand just because 
he insisted on viewing the facts in a 
way which would do least injustice to 
their depth. We are not entirely sur- 
prised that Carl Rogers should be con- 
sidered inadequate, in not going be- 
yond client-centeredness; but it is a 
l'ttle startling to find the grounds of 
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criticism stated in such baldly authori- 
tarian terms. In dealing with “scrupu- 
lous” people, the Catholic counselor is 
advised that he should “‘seldom rescind 
an order or change it, because in so 
doing he ‘loses face’ in the eyes of his 
charge.” I can not find this person-to- 
person authoritarianism in the best of 
Roman Catholic piety, faith, or morals. 
There is much wisdom in this book. 
3ut as I believe it does not wholly 
represent the potential depth of Roman 
Catholic insight into psychiatry and re- 
lated areas of human knowledge, so I 
hope that its deficiencies will not be 
used by Protestants as proof that 
Roman Catholics always, everywhere, 
and necessarily must be as narrow and 
rigid as some aspects of the present 
volume would suggest. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 

Acting Dean 

Federated Theological Faculty 

The University of Chicago 


OUNSELING IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE AND EDUCATION by 
Charles A. Curran (Macmillan— 
$4.50) 
The author of this book is a Roman 
Catholic priest, on the faculty of St. 
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Charles College-Seminary in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who did graduate study 
some years ago at Ohio State 
University with Carl R. Rogers, 
the leading figure in the so-called 
client-centered approach to counseling 
and psychotherapy. Father Curran 
has previously published a_ technical 
research study of psychotherapy, but 
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no questions were discussed there 
of this approach as a _ part of 
the priestly function itself. Durine 


the intervening years, I have wondered 
where Father Curran would “come 
out.” Would he act in two entirely 
different and separated roles, at one 
time as priest, and at another, as a 
therapist—in a kind of non-touchine 
parallelism ? Would he have to qualify 
centered principles in order to carrv 
out his full ministrv as a 
Would he adhere to client-centered 
principles in such a way as to bring 
at least implicit criticism unon some 
aspects of the priestly approach and 
function ? 

\s it turns out from reading this in- 


priest ? 
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teresting book, there is a different al- 
ternative which had not occurred to 
me. But if I had had a more detailed 
acquaintance with Roman Catholic 
thought I should have known this pos- 
sibility existed. Here it is. There are 
three levels of help which a man needs 
in order to function. The first is “gen- 
eral education,” which includes theol- 
ogy, philosophy, science, and the arts. 
The second is “guidance,” which in- 
volves a more particularized and “‘de- 
tailed kind of knowledge and under- 
standing” of our abilities, responsi- 
bilities, and so on, spiritual, moral, 
and psychological in nature. But these 
two are not enough. There is also 
needed ‘‘counsel,”” whose aim is to ‘“‘un- 
cover the means for personal and re- 
sponsible individual life and action.” 
We need to “reorganize ourselves,” 
and the core of this self-organization 
is “prudence,” which is not just “cau- 
tion,” hesitancy, or passivity, but is 
“the ability to act reasonab'y.” Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, savs Father Cur- 
ran, the first step in approaching 
reasonableness through prudence is 
“counsel,” a “survey and inquiry” 
process. What we may do to help 
another person move toward “objective 
self-clarification” may be called coun- 
seling. Properly undertaken, then, 
counseling can not conflict with “guid- 
ance” or with “general education,” al- 
though it is in no way a substitute for 
them. 


Within this framework, Father Cur- 
ran then moves to discuss counseling 
in client-centered terms, plainly believ- 
ing there is no reason why a priest can 
not operate this wav once it is clear 
that the situation being considered is 
one of “counsel” in the Thomistic 


sense as suggested above. Such ‘“‘coun- 
sel,” plainly, is not all the priest is to 
do, nor is it the sole way he helps peo- 
ple. But when it can be established that 
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the situation being considered is un- 
ambiguously one requiring only “coun- 
sel,” then the remainder of this book 
applies. The volume is full of actual 
interview material taken from various 
kinds of situations, mainly from a psy- 
chological clinic. 


I hope and believe that many Roman 
Catholic priests, reading this book and 
especially the many interview analyses, 
will see more than before how import- 
ant it is to penetrate the frame of ref- 
erence of the person they are trying 
to help, and at least to this extent, will 
become more “client-centered.” By 
conceding from the outset that his ad- 
vocacy of a client-centered position 
does not imply that education and 
guidance are unnecessary, Father Cur- 
ran enables the priest to look at his 
way of dealing with those situations in 
which what is needed is “inquiry” and 
“counsel” in the Thomistic sense. 

What seems to me the catch to this 
is well stated by another priest, Father 
Andre Godin of Rome, who, in re- 
viewing the volume, wrote, “The fun- 
damental distinction between guidance 
and counseling has led the author to 
simplify certain problems which only 
become acute precisely when the two 
functions are simultaneously or alter- 
nately present in the situation. But is 
this not the case with the majority of 
pastoral relationships?” Like Father 
Godin, I also express the hope that 
Father Curran will go on from this 
excellent beginning with relatively 
“pure” types of “counsel,” and will 
indicate what should be done when 
“counsel” and “guidance” are both in- 
volved in the situations we confront. 


This is an important book which | 
trust Protestants will not overlook. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
Acting Dean 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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A New Book To Help You Join 
the Healing Team 


THE 

PASTOR’S 
HOSPITAL 
MINISTRY 


$2.50 


by Richard K. Young 


Psychologist and Hospital Chaplain 





The pastor is rapidly joining the 
physician as a member of the “heal- 
ing team.” He may lighten the work 
of the doctor in helping to cure a 
patient, or he may hinder recovery by 
making unintentional but unfortunate 
mistakes. 


This book gives advice on many 
of the problems faced in a hospital 
ministry. It will be welcomed by any 
man of God who visits the sick. 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


See Your Favorite Bookseller 














SUFFERING MIND by Israel 
J. Gerber (The Jonathan David Com- 
pany—$3.50) 

The Psychology of the Suffering 
Mind is a scholarly analysis of the life 
and character of Job. The author em- 
ploys the techniques of modern psy- 
chology and applies them effectively in 
explaining this important Book of the 
Bible. Dr. Paul Johnson writes in the 
introduction, “The problem of suffer- 
ing has troubled man from the begin- 
ning of time.—To cope with suffering 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 





PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 
Let us prepare your original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts. Professional research service. Modest 
rates) CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, (Dept. P), Main 
P. O. Box 627, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas over- 
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funded. Order by mail, Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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For Candle Light Services. $2.00 each. $15.00 
per dozen, F.O.B., New York City. Leaflet 
mailed. Lindner, 153-PS West 33rd Street, 
New York City, New York. 


is a spiritual problem—.e., it is a psy- 
chological ethical and religious achieve- 
ment.” This observation characterizes 
Rabbi Gerber’s thorough approach to 
the problem. 

The third chapter is devoted to an in- 
teresting discussion of “The Counsel- 
ing Techniques in the Book of Job,” 
and it leaves the impression that this 
chapter is the author’s chief concern. 
While the writing and insights are 
those of a master, the impression made 
on this reviewer is that the learned 
rabbi reads some of his own techniques 
into the approaches of Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar. He does not quite con- 
vince that these three helped Job very 
much but leaves the impression that 
they deepened his stress. The author 
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may feel that in doing so they helped 
Job to understand himself. 

The next chapter entitled, “The 
Book of Job in the Light of Modern 
Psychology,” is a masterly analysis of 
Job’s case and is certain to be helpful 
to anyone who is looking for light on 
the baffling problem of suffering. From 
this approach he moves into “The 
Theological Implications of the Book 
of Job.” A significant contribution in 
this chapter is the discussion of the 
relation of suffering to immortality. 


The reader will find the sixth chapter 
on “The Problems of Suffering in the 
Book of Job” of particular interest. 
While this chapter may not present 
anything new to those who have given 
much thought to the subject, it must 
be said that the author presents in a 
readable and clear manner what some 
may have thought but have not been 
able to state in understandable way. 
This chapter may be very helpful to 
all who visit the sick and hear the oft 
repeated question, “Why must I suffer 
like this?” 

The fina! chapter deals briefly with 
religion and psychiatry. In it the 
author says, “In working with Job, the 
writer would not adopt the view taken 
by the characters in the book. He 
would aim at having Job help himself 
rather than dictate to him what he 
ought to do.” This expresses what the 
reader will feel as he reads the chapter 
on “The Counseling Techniques of the 
Book of Job.” 

The thorough manner in which the 
author has notated each chapter is 
commendable and the complete bibli- 
ography indicates the tremendous 
amount of research that went into the 
writing of this excellent book. 

—Carv J. SCHERZER 
Chaplain, Protestant 
Deaconess Hospital 
Evanston, Indiana 
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ee a TO MARRI- 
AGE by Anne Proctor (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.—$1.75) 

This book is a practical, down-to- 
earth kind of interpretation of marri- 
age and parenthood. Being the mother 
of seven children, the author’s ap- 
proach is necessarily not theoretical 
but practical. “It has quite literally 
been written on the corner of the 
diningroom table between baby’s feeds 
and the ironing.” The writer is not 
like the English poet who wrote: “Be- 
fore I got married I had six theories 
about bringing up children; now | 
have six children and no theories.” 
Rather, Mrs. Proctor has seven chil- 
dren and even more than seven 
theories about bringing them up. Part 
of the significance of the insights set 
forth are that they flow out of an in- 
telligent mother’s experience and in- 
tuition. 

Marriage is considered a sacrament 
which is to be entered upon solemnly 
by husband and wife, but which is to 
be experienced joyously on every level 
—physical, emotional, and spiritual. 
“Marriage is the normal call to co- 
operate with God in.the work of His 
continuing creation of new souls.” 
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BEST JEWISH SERMONS 
of 5714 


Edited by Rabbi Saul |. Teplitz 

This is the second in the series of BEST 
JEWISH SERMONS. The 5713 (1953) edition 
enjoyed exceptionally fine reviews and won high 
praise from all its readers, Protestant, Catholic, 
as well as Jewish. 

This new volume of thoughtful, inspiring and 
well-written sermons is sure to prove valuable 
for all who preach the word of God. Each 
sermon is packed with significance. 

The combined efforts of the 21 contributing 
clergymen make up a distinguished collection 
of pertinent and inspiring sermons. $3.50 


Send for Your Copy Now! 


THE JONATHAN DAVID CO. 


136 Division St. N. Y. 2, N. Y. 
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One of the most helpful emphases is 
the interpretation of sex as a normal 
and integral part of the married rela- 
tionship. This physical bond is a sym- 
bol of the essential unity of two minds. 
By means of it barriers of misunder- 
standing may be removed and bridges 
of mutuality may be built. Twisted 
ideas, inherited by both men and 
women, that sexual enjoyment is 
wrong and the expression of one’s 
lower nature, are discredited. 

Many helpful suggestions are offer- 
ed as to the husband-wife and the 
parent-child relationship. It is a book 
which should prove helpful to young 
husbands and wives and to young 
parents during the earlier period of 
delicate adjustments. 

This book will present little that is 
new to the specialist in the field of 
marriage and the home. It will be 
meaningful, however, to those just be- 
ginning the experiment of marriage 
and who, shortly, will be confronted 
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with the problems and opportunities of 

parenthood. For them the book will rOVv 
make two distinctive contributions: it 
will be a helpful practical guide and 
it will offer them a Christian inter- ||n the & 
pretation of marriage and parenthood, fown me 


—Luioyp E. Foster priation. 
Minister of Old First Church the eng 
Newark, New Jersey Thousan 
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Ir You Marry Ovutsipe Your Fairu. 
Counsel on Mixed Marriages. By James A. 
Pike. Harper & Bros., $2.50. A book written 
out of a deep concern with the problems 
of mixed marriage by the Dean of the The last 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and author =a 
of the recent Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection, Beyond Anxiety. The book We like 
is a significant result of Dean Pike’s rich pe —Fit 
experience in marriage counseling, as well |The Nat 
as his deep theological concern with the bod work.’ 
problems arising out of mixed marriages. pt 

PsyCHIATRY FoR Priests. By Herbert }'the |ast 
Dobbelstein, M.D. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 4s very g 
$3.00. A book written specifically for the yn, Ohio 
pastoral clergy to help them recognize 
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symptoms in “people who are chronically sh “ig 
*- © ’ u 
depressed, who are ‘over-religious,’ who are hick’ Mes 


inveterate liars, or who are otherwise in 
the hold of unknown forces within them, |'You are 
who may conceivably be harboring the germ  pmpet.""— 
of a mental disease that could one day burst fy Fla. 
into violence and cause untold tragedy to 
themselves and their families.” The book 

should help the clergyman to recognize these 
symptoms and to be in a better position to 
refer his people to a psychiatrist when they 
need it, and to cooperate more wisely with 1 
the psychiatrist in terms of their own reli- 
gious function. 
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LovE AND VIoLeNcE. Edit. by P. Bruno 
De Jesus-Marie, O.DC. Sheed and Ward, 
$4.00. This is a new volume from the series, 
Etudes Carmelitaines, involving a_ psycho- 
logical analysis of hostility and love, by a 
group of outstanding Catholic thinkers, 
among them distinguished Catholic psychol- 
ogists. 
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These Letters Speak for Themselves 


The last issue of Church Herald was well re- 


“We want to thank you for your wonderful service. 
ved."—Rev. David Thompson, West Acton, Mass. 


We appreciate the prompt manner in which The 
United News is printed and shipped."—Rev. Frank 
Edmund See, Duluth, Minn. 


“The last issue of The Christ Herald was splendid." 
—Rev. Rudolf A. Martens, Kansas City, Mo. 


We like your service and the overall look of the 
per.'—First Presbyterian Church, Janesville, Wisc. 


‘The National Religious Press always does very 
od work.'—Bishop M. Lawrence Ryan, Oakland, 
lif. “Everyone enjoys reading The Valley Lutheran. | 


thank f fi inting.'—Rev. O. E. Dol- 
The last issue of Elm St. Welch Church Magazine ban. ia ae - 9 
s very good.''—Rev. Gwyn D. Walters, Youngs- 
wn, Ohio 


‘We are very much pleased with Christ Lutheran, 


ven, Horace, North Dakota 


“We thank you for the splendid job you did on 
the last issue of The Messenger."—Rev. T. Arthur 
Glendinning, N. Abington, Mass. 
















ich you print for us.""—Rev. Carl W. Bloomquist, 
tick, Mass. “Your printing is excellent. We receive many 
compliments on The Patchogue Review. Your art 


‘You are doing a good job printing the Florida covers greatly beautify our magazine and we receive 


umpet."—Rev. Garland E. O. Whiteherst, Plant many fine compliments on these covers.""—Mr. Ernie 
ty, Fla. Romeo, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Ministers: “A long-needed book,” 
says Bishop Hazen G. Werner 








HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE 
IN YOUR MARRIAGE 


Discusses: 

Romantic Illusion and 
Marriage 

Romantic Love and The 
Real Thing 

The Sexual Side of Marriage 

The Relation of Romance 
to Relations with 
Relatives 

The Relation of Money 
to Romance 

A New Angle on the 
Eternal Triangle 

immaturity—A Killer 
of Romance 

The Romance of 
Parenthood 

Romance for the Rest 
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Keeping Romance in 
Your Marriage 


by W. CLARK ELLZEY 


Member of the Methodist Church Commission 
on Family Life 


Flinging away the illusions of “the perfect mate” 
and Hollywood glamour, W. Clark Ellzey defines 
the real romance that can and should pervade a 
happy, lasting marriage. With frankness and under- 
standing, he discusses the problems that may 
threaten marital happiness—“the other man,” “the 
other woman,” in-laws, money, poor sexual adjust- 
ment, ete. Marriage problems, says the author, can 
be solved, or better still, prevented; and he shows 
how, drawing from his extensive file of counseling 
experiences. This popularly written, readable book 
may be recommended to married and engaged 
couples of all ages. It opens stimulating avenues of 
thought for the counselor as well. Says Bishop 
Werner, “We would do well to suggest the reading 
of this book in the interest of achieving successful 
marriages, for here is an intelligent discussion of 
one of the most important items on life’s agenda.” 


$2.95 at your bookstore 
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